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THE RHODE ISLAND QUESTION—SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tur case of the revolution, as it was called, in Rhode Island, in the years 
1841-42, has given rise to a great deal of discussion in relation to the 
rights of the people to reform an obnoxious government. By one party it 
has been contended, that the people legally had no right to reform the or- 
ganic law of a state, unless the legislature created by that law should first 
pass an act authorizing the people to call a convention. It has been agreed, 
that although the people e are the source of all power, yet to provide against 
sudden and capricious changes, they have limited themselves in their ow n 
right to revise the organic law of their government, and have consented to 
put restrictions upon “the manner in whic h they will proceed, whenever they 
are inclined to alter the constitution. This is no doubt in the main correct, 
but to all rules there are exceptions ; ; and the exception to the rule here laid 
down is, that when those to whom are delegated the power of the people to 
pass laws, as well for the calling of conventions as for other purposes, abuse 
the delegated power by refusing to obey the popular voice, the ‘ sacred 
right” of the people to resume the right they have delegated recurs to them, 
and they form conventions without reference to the contumacious delegates 
whom they seek to depose. The state of Rhode Island affords a singular 
example of the forbearance of the people under great oppression. Those 
diffic nities grew out of the fact that the government was based on a royal 
charter, and never had emanated from the people, It was not what{they had 
adopted, but what had been given them. They attempted to reform it as 
soon as the state became independent of the mother -country ; but the power 
which it conferred on a class was such, that they continued to hold in the 
face of the people. Irom 1790 down to 1842, the citizens of Rhode Island 
had sought constitutional reform by the influence of opinion, and they 
obtained it ultimately only through the influence of force. 

The first charter of the colony of Rhode Island was obtained from the 
British Parliament when that body was of a republican temper, and in arms 
gainst the king, in 1644. In accordance with this charter, a code of laws 
was adopted, and a government, declared to be a democracy, instituted, 
which declared free dom of religion. After the restoration of Charles IL., 
a new charter was granted, embodying the principles of the old charter, and 
of the government ‘organized under it. This charter continued to be the 
organic law of the state, down to 1842, when, at the period of the re- 
volution, the authority of the crown had been thrown off, and the people 
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of the United States decided to form a new government, Rhode Island 
became a party to the confederation, and subsequently to the Union.— 
It is familiar to all, that the formation of the Union was one of the most 
delicate and hazardous measures that eyer presented itself in the politi- 
cal history of this continent. The existing governments of the several 
states, out of which it was proposed to form the U nion, were deemed re- 
publican in their form and principles. If they were not strictly so, it 
was no time for the unformed central authority to scrutinize too closely 
the workings of state governments, or to pry into those private affairs of the 
states with which the Federal government proposed to have no concern. 
The instrument of federation simply guaranteed to each state a republican 
form of government, and agreed that the Federal government should protect 
the several states against invasion, and, on application of the legislature, 
from domestic violence. In forming a union with Rhode Island, under its 
charter, therefore that instrument was admitted, without examination, to be 
the basis of a republican form of government. If the people of the state 
subsequently found that it was not a republican form of government, but in 
fact an oligarchy, inasmuch as that the elective franchise was under the re- 
strictions of the royal charter, monopolized by a small class of persons, they 
had a right to reform it. The manner of doing this may have given rise to 
dispute. The Federal government guarantees a republican form of govern- 
ment to the several states, yet the several states being sovereign and inde- 
pendent, have a right to adopt any constitution they please Suppose, then, 
that through the influence of Executive patronage, or any other cause, any 
state should adopt a monarchical constitution, in what way would the Fe 
deral government act to carry out its guarantee? To enable it to act at 
all, it must be shown that the government to be reformed is not republican. 
If the existing government is republican, then the Federal authority must 
protect it from domestic violence. If it is not republican, it must aid the 
people against it. How is this point to be settled? Possibly, on complaint 
of the people of the state, the obnoxious government would be cited before 
the Supreme Court, to show cause why it should not be dissolved and the 
wishes of the people complied with. Such a case, in fact, presented itself 
in Rhode Island ; a minority of the people had for fifty years pertinaciously 
voted down every attempt at constitutional reform. In 1824, particularly, a 
new constitution was voted down, 1,668 for it—3,206 against it; Newport 
and Providence casting 1,184 votes against it and 31 for it. The aggregate 
vote cast was 3,206 against the constitution, among 22,110 free w hite males 
over the age of 21 years, showing that less than one-seventh of the popula- 
tion governed. In 1842, the people were tired of this rule, which had lasted 
60 years, and by incipient movements at ineetings, a constitution was finally 
adopted by a large mi jority of all the white male inhabitants, and a govern- 
ment elected under it. The old government refused to recede, or to ac- 
knowledge the legality of the new, and an armed collision threatened. The 
new government having gone through the forms of organization, adjourned, 
and never met again, inasmuch as that this movement of the people had pro- 
duced the desired effect upon the old government, which passed the neces- 
sary laws for calling a convention, in accordance with which a constitution 
was framed and adopted by the people. ‘The new constitution provides, that 
all male native citizens of the United States, who have resided in the state 
two years; who have been registered seven days before the election; have 
paid one year a tax of one dollar, or have done military duty within the year, 
may vote; and all naturalized citizens, who, in addition to preceding quali- 
fications, possess real estate worth an annual rent of seven dollars. During 
the contention between the people and the old government, Governor 
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Dorr was indicted for treason, and tried under the new constitution, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. The house of Martin Luther was, it ap- 
pears, broken open during the disturbance, for which he brought a suit at 
law against Luther Borden and others. The defence was, that the plaintiff 
was in arms against the constituted authorities, and that Ins house was 
taken possession of by the governor. ‘The case came recently before the 
United States Court, turning upon the legality of the new government, ia 
defence of which Luther was said to have been in arms. Daniel Webster, 
Esq. argued the case for the defendants, maintaining that the proceedings 
of the people, without the sanction of the existing government, were entirely 
illegal. On this point, Mr. Webster remarked— 


“Ts it not obvious enough that men cannot get together, and count themselves, 
and say there are so many hundreds and so many thousands, : nd judge of their own 
qualifications, and call themselves the people, and set up a Government? Why, 
another set of men, forty miles off, on the same day, with the same propriety, with 
as good qualifications and in as large numbers, may meet and set up a Government 
for themseives :—one may meet at Newport, and another at Chepachet, and both 
may call themselves the people. What is this but anarchy? What liberty is there 
here but a tumultuary, tempestuous, violent, stormy liberty,—a sort of South Ameri- 
can liberty, without power, except in spasms,—a liberty supported by arms to-day, 
crushed by arms to-morrow. Is that our liberty ? 

“ This regular action of popular power, on the other hand, places upon public 
liberty the most beautiful face that ever adorned that angel form. All is regular 
and harmonious in its features, and gentle in its operation. The stream of public 
authority under American liberty, running in this channel, has the strength of Mis- 
souri, while its waters are as transparent as those of a crystal lake. It is powerful 
for good. It produces no tumult, no violence and no wrong.—lIt is well enough 
described in those lines of Sir Thomas Denman: ‘it is a stream, - 

“Though deep yet clear—though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage—without o’erflowing full.’ ”’ 

‘* Another American principle growing out of this, and just as important and as 
well settled as is the great truth that the people are the source of power, is, that 
when in the course of events it becomes necessary to ascertain the will of the peo- 
ple on a new exigency, or a new state of things or of opinion, the legislative power 
provides for that ascertainment by an ordinary act of legislation. Has that not been 
our whole history? It would take me from now till the sun shall go down, to 
advert to all the instances of it, and [ shall only refer to the most prominent and 
especially to the establishment of the constitution under which you sit. The old 
Congress, upon the suggestion of the delegates who assembled at Annapolis in 
May, 1786, recommended to the states that they should send delegates to a Con- 
vention, to be hoiden at Philadelphia, to form a constitution. No article of the 
old Confederation gave them power to do this. But they did it, and the states did 
appoint delegates, who went to Philadelphia and formed the constitution. It was 
communicated to the old Congress, and that body recommended to the states to 
make provision for calling the people together to act upon its adoption. Was that 
not exactly the case of passing a law to ascertain the will of the people in a new 
exigency? And this method was adopted without opposition, nobody suggesting 
that there could be any other mode of ascertaining the will of the people. — 

** Again: my learned friend went through the constitutions of several of the states. 
It is enough to say, that of the old thirteen states, the constitutions, with but one 
exception, contained no provision for their own amendment. In New- Hampshire 
there was a provision for taking the sense of the people once in seven years. Yet 
there is hardly one that has not altered its constitution, and it has been done by 
Conventions called by the Legislature, as an ordinary exercise of legislative power. 
Now, what state ever altered its constitution in any other mode? What altera 
tion has ever been brought in, put in, forced in, or got in any how, by resolutions 
of mass meetings, and then by applying force? In what state has an assembly, 
calling itself the people, without law, without authority, without qualifications, 
without certain officers, with no oaths, securities or sanctions of any kind, met and 
made a constitution, and called it the constitution of the stars ?” 
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The general truth of this is undenied and undeniable, in relation to those 
states which were possessed of constitutions framed by popular conventions, 
and adopted by popular votes. Where the general right of suffrage prev ails, 
the constitution has been reformed in the manner indicated, It has, how- 
ever, no application to the case of Rhode Island. In that state, as we 
have seen, the mass of citizens were, by the provisions of the regal charter, 
excluded from voting. Those who arbitrarily held the right of suffrage, 
refused to extend it in favor of the many. Mr. Webster remarked, that ‘he 
who contended that the people were the source of all power, ‘ sees a phan- 
tom,” ‘‘ saws the air,” “fights a windmill.” There is none to dispute him. 
The same is true in relation to his remarks upon the usual mode of re- 
forming constitutions. ‘They are utterly inapplicable to Rhode Island. 
Mr. Webster te:ls us, that the authority to form the present federal consti- 
tution proceeded from the ‘‘ old Congress.”’ This is telling us that the 
world rests upon a tortoise, but on w ha at does the tortoise stand t Whence 
came the old Congress? Was that called into being by a law passed by 
the then existing government! Not so. Mr. W ebster admits, that not 
even the (¢ ‘onfederation authorized them to do it. Or did it not emanate 
from the people, in a manner analogous to that from which the same sove- 
reign power of the people produced the constitution under which Governor 
Dorr acted? That constitution was submitted to the people e, and adopted 
by a large majority, as Mr. Webster admits. The inajority voted in 
Rhode Island, for the first time, when they adopted that constitution; and 
then, and not ‘until then, did the old government consent to go through the 
forms usual in the adoption of new constitutions. As soon as they con- 
sented to that the cause of strife was at an end, and Gov. Dorr’s govern- 
ment did not succeed after. ‘The regular action of popular power, which 
Mr. Webster so well describes, is well-understood, and universally appre- 
ciated ; but it has no application to that irregular action of popular, power, 
sometimes necessarily called into action by governmental usurpation and 
legislative tyranny. ‘To deny that the people ‘have a right, in case of emer- 
gency, to act without the sanction of a usurping government, to reform 
which their action is become necessary, is to deny to them the right of 
self-government. Where the right of suffrage is so fully enjoyed that a 
contumacious legislature may, at the next ‘election, be made to feel the 
weight of popular power, there is little d: anger of sock usurpation; but in 
Rhode Island, that large majority of the people who demanded reform, 
were those who were by the existing government denied a voice at the bal- 
lat-box. This new constitution, extorted by the movement of Gov. Dorr 
from the dominant party, so extends the right of suffrage, that there is no 
danger of the recurrence of such, or a similar state of affairs. The affairs 
of the state of Texas are an Nustration of this right of the people to revo- 
lutionize an obnoxious government. She was one of the Mexican federal 
union, and performed her part of the contract while that union lasted ; 
Santa Anna, by military usurpation, overthrew the confederation, and 
Texas resisted his authority. The central government of Mexico. then 
made attempts to subjugate Texas. When the Texas Committee of S: ifety 
issued circulars to prepare the people for invasion, resistance was organized, 
and finally the people sent delegates to San Felippe, to form a government, 
which finally was acknowleded ‘by many pations—no one, except the Mexi- 
cans, disputed the right of the people of Texas to form a government without 
the assent of Mexico. 

The state of Delaware presents at this moment a state of affairs somewhat 
similar to that of Rhode Island—with this difference, that the constitution 
of Delaware is actually one adopted by the people in 1792, and amended in 
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1831. But this constitution contains no provisions for its own reform; and 
reforms are much needed, more particularly in respect of the right of 
suffrage and equality of represent: ition. By the existing constitution, every 
free white male of 21 years of age, one year resident in the state, may vote 
until he is 22 years of age, when, to continue the right of vo ting, he must 
pay a county tax; and itis requisite that this tax sh: all be assessed within six 
months of the elections, (nobody pays taxes before they are assessed,) 
hence, the assessment and collection of taxes becomes a powerful engine to 
interfere with the right of suffrage. In times of high party excitement, the 
manner and mode of assessment tells with great effect for or against the 
dominant party. Again: the state is composed of three counties, each of 
which is a legislative district, sending seven Assemblymen and three Sena- 
tors to the State Legislature, and these are elected by general ticket— 
hence results the unequal representation which becomes apparent in the 
following figures, according to the census of 1840: 


Counties aud Number of Number free White Whole 

Districts. Voters. Males over 21. population Senators. Rep’ vs. 
New-Castle, ...... RST. 6 antes Ce ek oh eae cts PO OB Xs ste oe ca is Wiheded 7 
Bd s niece) BGG ¢ckinwkinsp ot Ot idan as 5d Ste ot niece Wet ioc aoe 7 
ae Se ef ED ean Beles oe A ey t+ lle ES ae fy dk Rte ee 7 


In New-castle, 6,372 free white males over 21 years of age, have no 
more voice in the State Legislature than the 3,000 from Kent, and in point 
of fact, less than 4,000 voters refuse a new constitution, to 78,085 inhabit- 
ants. In this state of aff: iirs, the only officers elected by the people being 
the members of the Legislature, the sheriffs and the corouers—the popular 
voice demands a new convention to reform the constitution. The Legisla- 
ture absolutely refuses to pass any law authorizing the people to vote on the 
question, although the last Democratic State Convention, in nominating 
the Governor, declared the absolute necessity for a convention. The popu- 
larity of this declaration mainly contributed to the election of Mr. T ‘horp, 
against strong feder:| majorities. The popular ‘xpression of opinion in favor 
of a convention, was greatly paralyzed by the opinion held out by the legal 
profession opposed to ‘reform, that a call by popular vote was not legal, un- 
fess authorized by a previous act, although the constitution does not make 
such an act of the legislature necessary. It results from the constituent 
nature of the governments in the United States, that, where the people have 
not themselves expressly set limits to their own authority, though prescribed 
rules for its future exercise, Jaid down in an organic law which they have 
adopted, the full and uncontrolled power to exercise it remains with them. 
Mr. Webster , and all those who argue with him, admit this principle, as ex- 
pressed in the recent speech of that gentleman : 


“ Well, then, let all admit, what none deny, that the only source of political 
power in this country is the people. Let us admit that they are sovereign, for 
they are so; that is to say, the aggregate community, the collected will of the 
people, is sovereign. I confess that I think Chief Justice Jay spoke rather para- 
doxjcally than philosophically, when he said that this country exhibited the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of many sovereigns and no subjects. ‘The people, he said, are 
all sovereigns ; and the peculiarity of the case is, that they have no subjects, ex- 
cept a few colored persons. This must be rather fanciful. The aggregate com- 
munity is sovereign, but that is not the sovereignty which acts in the daily exer- 

cise of sovereign power. The people cannot act daily as the people. They must 
establish a government, ma invest it with so much of the ewes n power as the case 
requires ; and this sovereign power being delegated and placed in the hands of the 
government, that government becomes what! is popularly called ree stare. I 
like the old-fashioned way of stating things as they are; and this is the true idea 
ofastate. It is an organized government, representing the collected will of the 
people, so far as they see fit to invest that government with power. And, in that 
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respect it is true, that though this government possesses sovereign power, it does 
not possess all sovereign power; and so the State Governments, though sovereign 
in some respects, are not in all. Nor could it be shown that the powers of both as 
delegated, embrace the whole range of what might be called sovereign power. We 
usually speak of states as Sovereign States. I do not object. But the constitu- 
tion never so styles thei ; nor does the constitution speak of the government here, 
as the general or the federal government. It calls them the United States ; and 
the Government, the Government of the United States; and it calls the State 
Governments State Governments. Still the fact is undeniably so. Legislation 
is a sovereign power, and is exercised by an organized government to @ certain ex- 
tent, and by the states according to the forms which they have themselves estab- 
lished.” 


This is very clear and comprehensive ; and we have marked with italies 
the passage which strongly admits the constituent or latent character of the 
sovereign authority i in the United States, and of the delegated and restricted 
nature of the sovereignty exercised by both State and Federal Govern- 
ments. It will not be doubted, that in respect to both Federal and State 
Governments, a National Convention is sovereign throughout the Union, 
because it is an aggregation of the sovereignty of the people empowered 
to modify both the Federal and State Governments. 

* But though this aggregate, as thus represented, is properly a sovereign body, 
its active functions are merely constituent. It defines the constitution and attri- 
butes of the federal government, and thus modifies (by implication) the powers of 
the states’ governments. It leaves, however, the ordinary business of a govern- 
ment to those respective authorities; the federal government administering the 
affairs of the Union, and each of the states’ governments administering those of its 
locality. Since it is merely constituent, and since its interventions are separated 
by leng intervals. the sovereign authority in the American Union may be styled 
cqistituent or latent, as a sovereign authority which habitually governs may be 
styled acting or ostensible. That ‘the federal government is merely ministerial, 
cannot be doubted, the specified powers which it holds from the constituent sove- 
reign rendering its character obvious. But, the federation apart, each of the 
states’ governments would be supreme and independent; it has only relinquished, 
by its accession tu the federation, a specified portion of its sovereign powers ; and 
it may be said, with some plausibility, that the infinitude of powers whieh it re- 
tains is equivalent to sovereignty. ‘Io this it may be answered, that its powers 
are liable to abridgment by the constituent authority, and that no government, 
subject to such a jiability, ean be deemed sovereign and independent. Nay, the 
constituent authority, for the purpose of strengthening the federation, might deprive 
the states’ governments of all but specified powers, endowing the federal govern- 
ment with the infinite residue, and thus giving it a character approaching to sove- 
reignty.” 

If this constituent body did not delegate to the Federal government any 
authority to pass a law providing for a future amendment, alteration or re- 
newal of the Federal constitution, would it therefore be argued that the con- 
stituent authority, which had refused to add that power to the other specified 
powers with which it had endowed the Federal government, was itself de- 
barred from again assembling in convention ? We presume no one would 
contend its power. If the constituent sovereignty limited its own authdrity 
by delegating to the Federal government the power to authorize future con- 
ventions in the sarne manner, the creature then becomes endowed with 
power over its creator; and how far any constituent convention of sovereign 
power has a right to de bar the members of a future generation from calling 
a convention as freely as the present one has exercised that right, may admit 
of question, as no generation can bind future ones in matters of goverument, 
so neither can they restrict them in the manner of reformation. As a Na- 
tional Convention is clearly sovereign in respect both to State and Federal go- 
vernments, so is a State Convention sovereign in respect to the State Con- 
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stitution. As Mr. Webster very clearly expresses it, a government resulting 
from a convention of the people, “‘ though sovereign in some respects, are 
not in all;’’ certain functions and powers are delegated to them, and the in- 
finite residue remains with the people. It has been contended in some 
quarters, that although the Federal Government is avowedly limited in its 
sovereignty to the enumerated powers expressly granted, that with the State 
Governments the reverse is the case, viz : that they possess the infinite resi- 
due of power after the limitations prescribed by the Federal and State con- 
stitutions; as, for instance, it was contended that because the constitution of 
the State of New-York, of L821, provided for its own amendments, by the 
Legislature, that, therefore, noright existed tocall the convention of 1846. We 
apprehend, that the doctrine of Mr. Webster, on that point, is the most cor- 
rect, viz: that the people invest the State Government with such powers 
only as the case requires. Hence, where they have not, in convention, de- 
legated to the State Government the power to call future conventions in a 
prescribed form, that the right of the people to vote at the usual elections 
“for a convention,” or otherwise, is perfect, and that the will of the majo- 
rity, in such cases, is binding. The canvassing officers have to report the 
number of votes ascertained for or against a convention, and the election of 
delegates to proceed or not, according to the result. The traditions of the 
legal profession are always monarchical ; they are always looking up for au- 
thority to come down, and have never yet learned to look around among the 
people for the powers which they admit inhere in them. 


ELECTIVE JUDICIARY, 


Tue public attention has been forcibly attracted of late to the subject of 
Constitutional Reform. The constitutions which were adopted by the 
states immediately after the establishment of our National Government, 
have been found defective in many particulars. Taken on the whole, they 
exhibit great sagacity and a deep knowledge of the science of buman 
government. We are disposed to give to their illustrious framers the credit 
due to undoubted patriotism and exalted talents; yet, it is not to be con- 
cealed, that there are defecis in many, if not all, of the early constitutions, 
which demand that they should be greatly armended. 

qn the organization of two of the departments of government, the correct 
prince Ip le of republicanism has usually prevailed. The Executive and the 
Legislature are, for the most part, elected by the people, and by being sub- 
jected to the test of fre quent elec tions, are made responsible to the controll- 
ing power of public opinion. Not so with the judiciary—a different prin- 
ciple has been adopted in the organization o f this department. Its com- 
mission is sometimes derived from the Legislative, but mostly from the 
Executive branch of the government. It derives its vitality from one of 
those two departments, both of whom, it was specially designed to check 
and control. In its construction, the vital principle of a republic—the sepa- 
ration and division of powers, has been sported with and set at nought. Nor 
is this all; that very branch of the government which is the most important 
of all othe rs—which gives force and efficiency to the laws—which adminis- 
ters justice between man and man, and keeps the other departments from 
shooting madly from the spheres allotted to them, is the very one, which 
has been removed beyond the reach of all responsibility. 
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While the Executive and Legislature, at short and stated terms, are held 
to accountability before the people, as if to insure a perpetuation of the in- 
fraction of the popular principle, which is pursued in a appointment of 
the judges, the judiciary are lifted above all responsibility, by receiving their 
appointments for life. As if aware, that this department had been construct- 
ed in violation of the true principles of a republican government, it was 
deemed necessary, to give it iaportance, stability and security, by throwing 
around the judge ‘the shield of utter irresponsibility. This de »parture from 
principle, however, has not been left to struggle under the weight of a term 
so odious, as that of “irresponsibility.” It has been dignified by the more 
plausible aud mere popular appellation of “ the independence of the judici- 
ary:’ No man can assail the acts of a judicial despot, however arbitrary or 
corrupt, without being accused of interfering with the “ sacred inde spend- 
ence of the judiciary.”’ To talk asin rendering this department subordi- 
nate to the popular authority, has in many quarters, been deemed sacrilege 
—and even now, the rash reformer, who has the moral courage to advocate 
a remedy, for known and acknowledged evils, must be satisfied, should he 
be denounced as nothing more than a “ Radical,” an “ Agrarian,” ora 
“Destructive.” But as we advance in the investigation of the subject, it 
will be well for us to nnderstand the exact meaning of the terms employed 
in its discussion. What, then, is meant by the term ‘‘ independent judici- 
ary?” From whence was this term borrowed, and can it have any applica- 
tion in this country? These are questions upon which we propose to address 
a few observations. 

It is known to every one familiar with the history of the past, that this 
opinion about the importance of an independent judiciary, originated in 
England. In that country, the term is pregnant of some meaning, and it 
has a distinct, well- known and well-defined signification, such as can never 
be applied to it in this country. In England, it means an independence of 
the crown, and not an independence of the people. In the early history of 
that government, the judges were appointed by the Sovereign, and held 
their offices by no other tenure than his will. In that condition of things, 
it is not difficult to perceive that the rights of the people were in imminent 
jeopardy, when brought in conflict with the pre rogatives of the throne. 
The judiciary was, in truth, nothing but the reflex mirror of the royal will. 
As eed, advanced, and as light “and knowledge became diffused among 
the people, this unjust and despotic principle necessarily became subverted. 
The Revolution of 1688, which placed the second James upon the throne 
accomplished its overthrow, and established in its place the more correct 
and popular principle, that the judges should be appointed for life, and 
should not be removable at the will of the crown. As the king was still 
left with the power of appointing to office, there was no other mode in 
which the judiciary could be rendered independent of the throne, except by 
conferring upon them their offices for life. This, then, is what is meant in 
England by an independent judiciary. The ap pointment for life, renders 
the judge respons sible to the crown—end in this very irresponsibility, the 
English subject finds his only protection from the exactions and oppressions 
of the throne. No wonder that, under these circumstances, the independ- 
ence or irresponsibility of the judiciary is highly valued or fo ndly clung to 
by the people of England. That there are evils flowing from this irre spon- 
sibility, but few acquainted with the jurisprudence of England will venture to 
deny; and dark and revolting are some of the pages of her history. Power, 
long and arbitrarily exercised, without check or restraint, has too often 
transformed her judges into tyrants, and instead of being protectors, they 
have become the scourges of the human race. Her laws have been san- 
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guinary enough, but they have been executed in a spirit of relentless se- 
verity, without a parallel in the world’s history. Nero and Domitian, when 
swaying the iron rod of empire, never seem to have been animated by more 
remorseless crnelty, or a more savage thirst for blood, than have been exhi- 
bited by some of the E nglish judges, even in the p: almiest days of her civili- 
zation. But in the British form of government, all of these evils must be 
quietly borne, for they are without remedy, from the very nature of things. 
The existence of a monarch—the presence of one irresponsible power in the 
government, creates a controlling necessity for the existence of another 
power, vested with a similar attribute of irresponsibility. It is in the great 
order of Providence, that one evil begets another. An irresponsib ible mon- 
arch can only be watched and controlled by an irresponsible judiciary ; and 
as tyranny can only be maintained by the strong arm of force, hence ‘the ne- 
cessity t 0 float large navies and keep up standing armies, to give, even in 
time “of peace, force and efficiency to the laws and authority of ‘the gov- 
ernment. 

But this principle, which renders the creation of an irresponsible judici- 
ary an act of necessity in England, can have no application to this country. 
According to the theory of our government, there is no power in the state 
antagonistical to that of the people. It is true, we have no monarch—no 
titled noblemen—no aristocracy, of whom it would be important to render 
the judiciary independent. Of what avail, then, will it be to have irresponsi- 
ble or independent judges ? Of what, and of whom, are they to be independ- 
ent? Are they to be independent of the laws and constitution, or independ- 
ent of the legislature, the governor, or the people? What is meant by 
this phrase, and in what manner do you seek to give it a practical appli- 
cation. 

It is evident that we have borrowed what is here termed the independence 
of the judiciary, from England, And it is equally plain, that the same state 
of affairs, whic h caused the establishment of such a system in that govern- 
ment, does not and cannot exist in this country. If it be important in Eng- 
land that the judiciary should be appointed for life, in order to render them 
independent of the crown, does it follow, therefore, that our judiciary should 
be appointed for life, when we have neither king nor aristocracy to dread ? 
We can clearly derive no benefit from the independence or irresponsibility 
of the judiciary, such as is derived in England; but we are certain to taste 
here as the people have tasted there, its bitter fruits. | What those fruits are, 
[ have only to refer to the history of the past, and to the public sentiment 
which now exists in relation to the judiciary. It is idle to attempt to conceal 
the fact, that the public confidence has been unsettled in the administration 
of our laws. From one extremity of the Union to the other, this branch of 
the government has forfeited the public respect, and instead of being looked 
up to, with love and veneration, its movements are watched with jealousy 
and distrust. A wide-spread feeling of insecurity and alarm agitates the 
Seay mind, and occasionally paralyzes the operations of tr: ide and com- 
merce. Capital, which, like the sensitive plant, shrinks from the contact of 
danger, seeks rather the security and privacy of the strong box, than invest- 
ments which may result in its total destruction, for the want of a faithful 
and energetic administration of the laws. In many parts of the country, 
crime stalks unpunished, and wrath hurls defiance at the civil power of the 
state. The feeling is daily growing deeper and stronger, that reforms are 
needed in the judiciary, and that unless they be speedily carried into effect, 
greater evils and heavier calamities will weigh down the spirits of our people. 

But the independence of the judiciary, which is so stoutly maintained in 
England and in this country, does not result from the particular mode which 
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is pursued in the appointment of the judge. It is the life-tenure of the ju- 
diciary which renders them irresponsible, and not the fact that they receive 
their commissions from the executive branch of the government. A judge, 
who holds his office for life, is irresponsible, no matter how he has been ap- 
pointed or elected. fle is entirely independent of all law, of all public sen- 
timent, and of all responsibility, whether he has been appointed by the crown 
or elected by the Parliament or the people. If the life-tenure be abolished, 
and if he be appointed for a stated term of years, his independence is de- 
stroyed, and his responsibility established. If appointed for a short term, 
he is subject to constant responsibility ; if for a long term, that responsibility 
is proportionally diminished. But in neither case do you add to or diminish 
his responsibility, by adopting any particular mode of appointment. A judge, 
elected for life by the people, is just as independent as a judge appointed for 
life by the crown. And a judge, elected for a term of years by the people, 
is just as responsible, (and no more,) as a judge appointed for a term of years 
by the crown. 

The propriety, then, of limiting the tenure of judicial offices, so as to render 
the judiciary responsible to some authority, is a question not at all connected 
with the mode to be pursued in their appointment. It is true, that if this 
department is to be rendered subordinate to some authority in the state, 
grave and weighty reasons can be urged why it should not be placed at the 
mercy of the legislature or the executive: yet the first question to be deter- 
mined ji is, shall we, or shall we not have a responsible judiciary? It will 
then be a matter for future decision to s ay, whether they shall be appointed 
by the governor, or elected by the legis Jature, or the people. 

We have heretofore shown, that our notions about the independence of the 
judiciary, have been borrowed from England. We have shown that the inde- 
pendence of that department, as there understood, can have no application 
to this country. We have further endeavored to depict some of the evils 
which must necessarily flow from that irresponsibility. In addition to these 
things many cogent and unanswerable arguments could be urged in favor of 
a judici lary, constituted upon different prine iples, if it were deemed at all ne- 
cessary to continue further the discussion upon that point. Recent events 
have shown, that upon this subject the public sentiment of the country has 
undergone a great and radical change. In six states of this Union, consti- 
tutions have been re cently adopted, which recognise to the fullest extent, the 
necessity of holding all the departments of government to a proper re sponsi- 
bility. In New- York, Louisiana, Missouri, Texas, Illinois and Wisconsin, 
the people, through their representatives, displayed a wonderful unanimity 
as regards the propriety of limiting the tenure of judicial offices. In New- 
York, Louisiana and Texas, the highest judicial functionaries are to be ap- 
pointed for the term of eight years; in Illinois for nine years; Wisconsin five 
years, and in Missouri for the term of twelve years ; and there can be little 
doubt but that this same principle will soon be ado pted and acted upon by 
every state in this Union. Irresponsibility in any of the departme nts of go- 
vernment is a despotic and not a republican principle. In the further dis- 
cussion of this subject, then, we shall take it for granted, that this system of 
appointment for life is to be abolished. Our judges hereafter are to be ap- 
pointed for aterm of years. Their irresponsibility is to cease. They are 
to be accountable to some one; and the question is, to whom shall be confided 
the delicate duty of holding them to that accountability 1 We have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that we go for reposing that sacred trust in the hands of the 
people. 

The first point which naturally suggests itself, in the investigation of 
this subject, is that involving the question of right. Have the people the 
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political right of electing their judges? If so, then the advocates of 
a popular election are contending for nothing that is wrong. They are 
merely advocating the exercise of a right which is conceded. But it may 
be said, that although the existence of the right cannot be disputed, in the teeth 
of the ac knowledged axiom of our government, that ‘ all power is inherent in 
the people,” yet the expediency of exercising that right, may be well question- 
ed and utterly denied. The fallacy of such a position is*easily exposed. 
No man can be deprived of a political right, under the pretext that it is 
inexpedient for him to exercise it. The right once granted or proved, the 
free exercise of it follows, else the term right conveys no idea which is 
definite and tangible to the human understanding. Of what avail will it 
be to possess a right, if it is to be possessed in theory alone? The Con- 
stitution declares, ‘ that all power is inherent in the people ;” yet, if none 
of the powers of the goverament are to be exercised by the people, what a 
grave and solemn mockery is this empty assertion of popular rights. It will 
doubtless be consoling to the people, to inform them that their right is un- 
questioned, to manage and control the affairs of their own government as 
they please ; yet that it would be vastly more expedient and profitable to 
them, to permit others to exercise the rights which justly belong to them. 
This is the argument which is employed ‘everywhe re to comfort the sorrows 
and bind up the wounds of the crushed and down-trodden masses of the 
world. This is the argument, which is intended to make the Russian serf 
bend his back to the knout without a murmur, and which is used to prop 
up and support every grinding despotism upon earth. it is this argument 
which pours its syren voice into the ears of the English subject, and tells 
him, when gaunt and destroying famine preys upon his vitals, and sweeps 
his hearth-stone with desolation, that it is vastly more to his interest, that 
the powers of the government should be wrested from his hands, where 
they properly belong, and placed in the hands of his tyrants. Whether he 
believes in this prine ‘ple, which dooms him to perpetual slavery, is a prob- 
lem most easy of solution. Remove for a single day the military power of 
that government, and the setting sun would shed its light upon the ruins of 
that stupendous tyranny, which strides above the fortunes and liberties of 
her people. 

And now the very argument which is employed by the monarchist, is 
the very argument which is employed by the opponent of an elective judi- 
ciary. As the people are told in one case, that it is for their benefit, that 
all the powers of the government should be confided to the sov ereign, so 
are they inferred in the other case, that it is for their interest, that ‘the 
governor or the legislature, should be permitted to appoint the judiciary. 
Can it be possible that the free people of this country will coutinue to be 
deceived and cajoled by an argument like this, and quietly permit themselves 
to be robbed of the exercise of their undoubted rights ? Can it be, that they 
will consider that it is for their interest, that the most important function- 
aries of the state, who are daily called upon to decide questions involving 
their lives, their libe rty, and their property, should hold their appointment 
from, and be responsible to, some other authority in the state than that of the 
people themselves? Education and habit can teach many things, but when 
rightly presented, they can hardly teach so monstrous a proposition as this. 

The advocate of a judici lary elective by the people, is fortified by argu- 
ments which can neither be resisted nor refuted. In defending the ack- 
nowledged political right of the people to choose their own officers in all 
the departments of government, he stands upon a position which can be 
carried neither by siege nor by storm. He may be sneered at and taunted, 
and denounced as a destructive and a radical, but his cause is fast anchored 
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in the affections of the people, and it is destined to a speedy and a glorious 
triumph. 

In the organization of our government, if there is any one leading prin- 
ciple, which is recognized as essential, it is that of the separation and divis- 
ion of its powers. ‘In a pure despotism, all power centres in the monarch. 
He is at once legislator, judge and executive. Just in proportion as you 
divide and separate these powers, you advance from monarchy to republi- 
canism. In most of the constitutions adopted by the states, the powers of 
the government have been divided into three parts, legislative, executive, 
and judicial ; each of which has been confided to a separate and distinct body 
of the magistracy. The importance of keeping them separate and distinct 
has been fully acknowledged, and the possibility of an union between them 
has been guarded against by prohibiting any person belonging to any one 
of the departments, from exercising any of the powers justly belonging to 
either of the others. The framers of these constitutions have sketched with 
a bold hand the true outlines of a republican government, and they have 
recognized to the fullest extent the principle, that as the centralization of 
power constitutes despotism, its separation and division constitutes the vital 
principle of a republic, but they have failed to carry out in practice what they 
have so justly announced in theory. In truth, our only safety consists in 
keeping each of the departments separate from, and independent of the rest. 
Any other organization of the government would be destructive of our lib- 
erties, and would lead to the most disastrous consequences. If the legisla- 
ture be subordinate to the judiciary, or if the judiciary be subordinate to 
the legislature or the executive, what guaranty have we for the preservation 
and integrity of our constitution? That branch of the government which 
controls either of the other departments, will soon absorb to itself all the 
powers of the state, and the rights and liberties of the people will be en- 
gulphed in the whirlpool of its power. One single illustration will satisfy 
every one of the vast danger to be incurred by subjecting the judiciary to 
the control of the legislature or the executive. ‘The constitution of most of 
the states declare that the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended ex- 
cept in case of war or actual invasion of the country. Suppose that the 
legislature should order this writ to be suspended in a time of profound 
peace, and acitizen being deprived illegally of his liberty, should seek to avail 
himself of the benefit of that writ, thus solemnly guaranteed to him by the 
constitution of his country ;—do you think that a judge who was a candi- 
date for re-election before that same legislature, would have the m: inly in- 
dependence to tell the arbiters of his destiny, that they had trampled upon 
that law which they had sworn to support, and that their act was nu; gatory, 
and should therefore be annulled and set at nought? It is possible that he 
might thus rebuke from his seat the lawless spirit which had leaped over the 
bounds affixed to the legislative power; but it is certain that no second op- 
portunity would be afforded to the heroic judge, to disregard the will of his 

masters. The vote of the legislature would teach him the power of the 
body he had thus defied, and his place would be occupied by some one 


more suppliant, 
“ Who would bend the pregnant hinges 


Of the knee, that thrift might 
Follow fawning.” 


But it is proposed now to examine, somewhat at Jarge, the various plans 
which have been suggested for the appointment of the judiciary. It is evi- 
dent that the choice must be made between three powers in the state—the 
legislature, the governor, or the people. The question is, shall the judiciary 
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be subordinate to the legislature or the executive, or shall it be responsible 
directly to the people. 

If there is any system calculated to introduce corruption into our govern- 
ment, it is that which gives to the legislative € power the appointment of the 
judiciary. In vain have the barriers of the constitution been erected around 
the rights of the citizen, if the judiciary is to spring from the same source 
which controls and creates the levislation of the country. The enactments 
of the constitution—the solemn provisions of the organic law, will weigh but 
as feathers in the balance, when brought in collision with the breath of that 
power to which the judiciary has been rendered subordinate ; yet this is only 
one of the evils that would flow from the adoption of this system. To de- 
stroy the principle of the separation of powers; to break down the useful- 
ness of the judiciary, by merging it in the legislature, would of itself be at- 
tended with disastrous consequences to the operations of government; 
yet the mischief would not be altogether confined to the prostration of one 
department at the footstool of another. The legislature itself would suffer 
equally with the judiciary; its integrity would be s: apped by the temptations 
of the patronage conferre d upon it, and the streams of our legislation would 
be poisoned at their fountain head ; the legislative hall would be made an 
arena in which hungry office-seekers would be pitted against each other, 
and the passage of wholesome laws would be obstructed, and retarded or 
defeated, by the intrigues and cabals which such a system would necessarily 
engender. The candidate for one judgeship would need the assistance of the 
candidate for another judgeship, and he who would intrigue deepest and 
spread his webs widest, would carry off the judicial ermine as the trophy of 
his skill and the reward of his management. A judiciary thus constituted— 
thus springing from the hot and boiling cauldron of legislative intrigue, 
would be illy qualified to discharge the high and responsible duties devolved 
upon it by the constitution. In purity, in calmness, in elevation of charac- 
ter, in freedom from political bias and prejudice, it would be lamentably de- 
ficient, and there is every reason to fear that it would pervert and prostitute 
its high powers, to the promotion of its own base and unworthy ends. 

The great object is to adopt some system which will ensure the attainment 
of honest and capable judges. But it is evident that this cannot be accom- 
plished, unless the power which is vested with the appointment has a know- 
ledge of the qualifications of the candidate. The legislature is composed of 
persons coming from all sections and quarters of the state ; out of a hundred 
delegates, pe rhaps, but three or four will represent that section of the county 
for which the judge is to be chosen. Nine-tenths of the number will know 
nothing of the various candidates proposed for nomination, and will care as 
little upon whom the choice may fall. The representative from one section 
of the state will feel but little interest for himself or his constituents as re- 
gards the appointment ofa judge in the other sections of the state. Thus, 
the appointment will be made by men, nine-tenths of whom bave neither 
knowledge nor interest to regul ite their decision. But, it may be said, that 
the legislature will be governed by the opinion of the immediate represen- 
tatives of the people concerned. This, however, it will be remarked, i 
optional with each member composing the hody of electors: but whether 
they do so or not, the objection to this mode of appointment is equally strong. 
If the opinion of the representative of each district is to prevail, where the 
necessity of calling in the residue of the legislature to assist in the election, 
when it is in their power to disregard the wishes of him who alone has know- 
ledge or interest in the subject? Why not give at once, to the representa- 
tive of each district, the right of appointing its judge? But if it is designed 
that the whole legish iture should be a check upon the local representatives, 
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then it is probable that in every case where the legislature undertakes to act 
in oppesition to their will, that an incompetent or obnoxious judge would be 
foisted upon the people. The whole tendency of such a system is to lead 
inevitably to log-rolling and banter of votes. Except as regards the election 
of the supreme ‘judiciary, whose jurisdiction is co-extensive with the limits of 
the state, it is evident that a vast majority of the legislature would have no 
personal and direct interest in the selection of a good judge for each of the 
districts. Each member of that body, however, will have some ulterior 
object to gain, of more interest to himself and his constituents than the ap- 
pointment of a particular man to the office of judge in some of the neigh- 
boring or remote districts of the state. Whatever that object may be, his 
vote will be the chief capital upon which he is to rely for its attainment ; 
and can it be doubted that that vote would be cast, not so much with refer- 
ence to the choice of a good judge as to the accomplishment of his own pur- 
poses. The purity of the legislature, the dignity of the judiciary, and the 
proper working of our system, require that these two departments should 
not be so blended as to lead to the corruption of the one, and the degradation 
of the other. 

To confer the power of appointment upon the executive is equally objec- 
tionable. The same reason which renders important that the judiciary 
should not be subordinate to the legislature, applies equally to the executive. 
It is the duty of the judiciary to bring the acts of the executive to the test of 
the constitution, and to keep this department within the sphere allotted to it 
by law. By holding in his hands the power of reappointment, you give to 
the executive absolute dominion over the judges, and if disposed to do a 
violent thing, he would soon fill the beach with fitting instruments to sanction 
and sanctify the deed. Give him this power, and he will unite in his own 
person all the powers of government; with legislative and executive func- 
tions, and a servile and obedient judiciary, he will possess as much power 
as the crowned monarch on his throne. 

We object to it, also, because it is the one-man power. It is a shoot from 
the doctrine of the divine rights of kings ; it is an exotic transplanted from 
the royal gardens of London Tower. The patronage of the executive is a 
remnant of the monarchial principle, and it is the fountain from whence 
have issued copious streams of demoralization that have flowed over the 
land. Nothing can be more disgraceful and degrading to the character of 
the American republic than the humiliating spectacle which is presented 
upon the accession of each new executive to the chair of state. That spec- 
tacle is not only witnessed in the state governments, but upon the more ele- 
vated theatre of the national government; swarms and myriads of cffice- 
hunters flock to the seat of government, as cormorants and vultures gather 
round a new slain carcass; they besiege and beset every avenue which leads 
to the executive palace ; and it is said that one president‘ Jost his life by the 
harrassments and importunities of these hungry claimants, that would take 
nodenial. It is a jamentable truth, yet it cannot be concealed, that there are 
hosts of individuals who follow in the wake of the two great political parties, 
as sharks following in the wake of a ship for the offal that is thrown overboard, 
or as thieves and banditti follow after the caravans of the East, for the hope 
of the plunder they may pick up in the rear. It is time that this evil should 
be remedied. This fountain of bitter waters should be dried up at its very 
source. The executive ought to be shorn of the whole of his patronage. 
The power of appointment should be taken from him altogether and placed 
where it properly belongs, in the hands of the people. Any convention which 
shal] accomplish this important work of reformation, will have earned for 
itself a lasting title to the gratitude of posterity. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Ir is remarkable what changes the approximation of America fo Europe 
is annually producing in all the commercial, political and social relations 
of the old world. The habits and temperament of a monarchial people 
are essentially inert. They are not only slow to change in themselves, but 
have a strong dislike to those whose energy and activity promote changes 
around them. The Spanish, French, and Germans, are peculiarly wed- 
ded to old habits and old customs, and it is to this fact alone that the con- 
tinuance of despotism, which indeed seeks to perpetuate it, in those countries 
is to be ascribed. As compared with the nations of the continent, the 
English have far more energy of character, and their advance is proportion- 
ably more r rapid ; but they are, nevertheless, far behind the American race in 
ceaseless activity and individual vigor. The national characters are more 
distinctly marked upon this continent than they can by any possibility be in 
comparing the nations of the old world with those of the new. It is now 
325 years since Canada was explored and settled by the French, who pen- 
etrated through the Illinois country to St. Louis, and settled Louisiana 
about 1700; from 1770 to 1796 Spain held the latter country, which since 
1804 has been in possession of the United States, while the English have 
held Canada nearly 100 years. The British in Canada have considerably 
improved, and the Americans in Louisiana have made prodigious advances 
in settling the country; but the French colony in Canada is now precisely 
what it was 300 years ago, and the old town of New-Orleans, with its 
Creole people, is no different from what it was when John Law based his 
famous scheme upon the settlement. The small number of Spaniards 
grafted upon the place during Spanish rule are still Spanish Creoles, and 
both Spaniards and French keep aloof with scowling distrust from the 
busy Yankees, whose enterprise is the source of their common prosperity. 
[t is difficult to inoculate the people of Europe with an enterprising spirit. 
The English are more susceptible of its influence than those of the conti- 
nent, a fact evident in the constant encroachments of the people upon 
aristocratic privileges, down to the great republican irruption of 1688. It 
required great power of mind and energy of character for a people, who 
for 590 years had. bowed the neck to military oppressors, to overturn 

church and state, and place one of the ‘people at the head of affairs. The 
select few who effected that revolution, were the essence of all that is bold 
and energetic in the Anglo-Saxon character. 20,000 of the most enter- 
prising of that bold and daring class settled New- England, and their de- 
scendants have made the “ desert blossom like the rose.’ Emerging from 
the smoke of Bunker’s-Hill, they burst over the land, annihilating the 
savages in their path, astonishing the French settlers at the mouth of the 
‘great valley,’’ and are now swarming onthe Pacific, and “ revelling in 
the Halls of the Montezumas.” As this people have multiplied ‘and 
become physically great, the national mind has been developed, and its 
reflex is now working powerfully upon public opinion in the old world, 
changing the whole character of its literature, as our political progress is 
hastening g the downfall of its aristocracy. In the countries of Europe the 
freedom of the press does not exist, the governments allowing no publi- 
cations which have a tendency to bring their power into disrepute with the 
people. They will not allow their acts to be discussed, nor their policy to 
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be canvassed. Hence writers must confine themselves to science or light 
literature, or write in favor of the existing order of things. In Great 
Britain the freedom of the press, nominally, has existed, but in reality, it 
has been as much fettered as on the continent. The mass of the English 
people are not readers. Those who do read, the consumers of books, so 
to speak, are the nobility and gentry. A writer, to be in favor with them, 
must advocate only aristocratic opinions and monarchial notions, Power- 
ful writers, who could by their vigor of thought and strength of expression 
influence the masses, have been bought up by the government with direct 
bribes, or coerced into the desired course by the smiles or frowns of the 
aristocracy. All the modern English writers come under ‘this head : 
Burke, Campbell, Moore, Southey, Scott, all who commenced as republi- 
cans ended as stipendiary loyalists, except Byron; and the persecutions he 
suffered socially, for his moral independence of character, until he was 
driven into exile, are well-known. 

Among the peculiarities of the present century is periodical literature. In 
1802 the Edinburgh Review was started ; and it has uniformly advocated 
those high tory principles necessary to its welfare. It has been patronized 
and bepuffed, like all toadies, by their patrons. The arguments of Edmund 
Burke against the people's rights, were presented by George ILI., in hand- 
some bindings, to many courtiers, with the remark, that it is “a book which 
all gentlemen ought to read.” Following this ‘example, the aristocracy 
took pleasure in recommending those which best supported their views, 
cons the many Reviews that have been stasted for party purposes,— 

Gradually, however, a great change has overtaken English literature. Re- 
put blicans and republicanism have made rapid progress on both sides of the 
water, and pompous absurdities are no longer swallowed for their ‘‘ literary 
merits.’ When the Edinburgh was started, there were 10,000,000 people 
in England, and 4,000,000 in the United States, m: king 14,000,000 
speaking English. Of these, there were probably 1,000,000 readers, all 
aristocratic, in England; and perhaps 300,000, partly aristocratic, in 
America. The ‘ Market,” which gave a tone to all English literature, 
was formed of the aristocracy of England. The few American writers, 
formed their works in accordance with English views, and sought dis- 
tinction by flattering England. How meritorious soever might be an 
American writer, unless he repudiated democracy, and lauded the “ land of 
our fathers’? without stint or honesty, his hopes were vain; for without an 
English indorsement, his reception among American gentry, or what the 
Chinese would call “ second chop’? gentry, would be sufficiently cold. 
The author of Bracebridge Hall committed nv such indiscretion. 

At the present time there are 21,000,000 in England, and 20,000,000 
in the United States. Of the former, there are probably 2,000,000 
readers, one-half democratic, for democracy has taken long strides over 
John Bull’s acres; of the latter there are probably 2,000,000 readers, 
seven-eighths democratic ; the remainder are the miserable remains of the 
would-be gentry, allied to the old monarchists, among the ultra whigs. 
The number of readers here is doubling every twenty-five years, and an- 
other generation may find 20,000,000 “democratic readers of English on 


this continent, against 500,000 aristocrats in England. Where will then 


be the market for literature? These results are so obvious, and events 
mature so rapidly, it may be safely said that the last elaborate aristocratic 
work has been written. For example, in 1842 was completed in England, 
in ten volumes, what purported to be “A History of Europe, from the 
Commencement of the French Revolution, in 1789, to the Restoration of 
the Bourbons, in 1815. By A. Allison.” Inasmuch as it forms no part of 
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English literature to adhere to facts, but merely to interlard the most pal- 
pable absurdities with pompous denunciations of democracy and ‘‘ profound” 
laudations of the divine right, the fame of Allison’s work in Great Britain 
was “ upwards of ee ”” Every gale from the east bore upon its wings 
the most clamorous puffs for ‘“ the profound work,” and American readers 
looked for nothing short of democratic annihilation. Presently, however, 
the Messrs. Harpers, with their great enterprise, put out a cheap edition in 
numbers, and as it spread through the Jand, every school-boy detected and 
became disgusted with its falsehoods and follies. The thing was too ab- 
surd; and notwithstanding the “soft soap’ aid upon the Duke of Welling- 
ton, even he was obliged to repudiate the account of the Battle of Waterloo 
as wholly imaginative. Not that the authority of Wellington, whose chief 
wisdom consists in keeping quiet, is very conclusive on any subject, but it 
may be supposed that he was better informed than an advocate in relation to 
the events of the last great battle in which he was engaged. The age for 
such publications as Allison’s is past. ‘The aristocrats are no longer worth 
toadying for present plunder, and the most stupid can see that posterity has 
no fame in store for misdeeds so defamatory of human nature. In these 
facts we have the latent causes of the rapidly democratic tendency of Eng- 
lish writers, a remarkable instance of which is the fact, that the Edinburgh, 
started and petted for 50 years as an aristocratic mouth-piece, is actually 
courting the patronage of democratic America ! 

It has been the policy of the English government and its aristocratic ad- 
herents to sustain, artificially, through onerous laws, a high level of prices for 
produce, fabrics, liter: iture and salaries—every thing but labour; to fence in 
the supposed rights of British owners of property of “all descriptions from fo- 
reign | competition ; to ‘take care of the rich that they may take care of the 
poor.” The natural results of this system has been, that the number of those 
who have been unable to enjoy necessaries, not to say luxuries, or even 
comforts, has been continually increasing; the proportion of property hold- 
ers to the whole population has annually become less, and they have con- 
tinually enhanced the amount of labor they require in exchange for articles 
of consumption which they seek to monopolize. These demands have 
reached a point at which the utmost industry of a man will scarcely suf- 
fice to support life, and starvation is the lot of numbers. The tories have 
urged, that when the produce of England falls short of feeding the whole 
number of inhabit: ints, the property of those who have any should be exhausted 
in the competition for food, and those who have not property should starve. 
This policy is elaborately defended in the January number of Blackwood, 
which contains official tables, showing that the quantity of grain imported 
into England in nine months of 1847, was 63,200,000 bushels, and of flour, 
equal to 3,950,440 barrels. While it admits that all the produce of England 
was consumed at prices ranging as high as $4 40 per bushel for wheat, it 
condemns in strong terms the admission of the additional quantity from 
abroad to eke out the supply, as a “‘ destructive free trade policy.” A part 
of the exclusive policy which it so strongly advocates, even to the immolation 
of millions of human beings, is that which appertains to the publication of 
papers and periodicals. All publications are hedged round with formalities, 
taxes and disadvantages, that swell the cost of publication, in the view, as 
avowed by the advocates of the system, to lessen the number, make them 
respectable ! and extend their usefulness. ‘These two words mean, in plain 
English, to preserve aristocratic principles, and keep them under the control 
of the government. 

The laws of Great Britain are such as to discourage publications, and by 
no possibility can foreign journals be circulated there, Newspapers and 
VOL. XXII,—NO, CXVII. 2 
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periodicals are subject to statutory enactments, as thus no person can print 
or publish any newspaper until an affidavit has first been filed at the stamp 
offive, stating the names and places of abode of printer, publisher and pro- 
prietor ; specifying the amount of shares in the undertaking, the title of the 
paper, and the description of the building where the paper is printed, A copy 
of the paper must be filed with the commissioner within six days after it is pub- 
lished. Any person issuing a paper without the name and place ef abode of 
the printer, may be apprehended and carried before a magistrate ; securities 
may be demanded to the extent of £400 from both the principal and sureties 
before the issuing of the paper, and when issued, it is subject to onerous 
stamp and advertisement duties. The effect of this is to create a monopoly 
of papers in the hands of a few persons. London, with a population of 
2,500,000 souls, has not more than five or six daily papers; New-York, with 
312,000 inhabitants, has twelve. Now mark the difference. The genius of 
our institutions is to permit labor to have its full reward, and not to oppress 
it for the benefit of property; consequently in the United States a person may 
print and issue whatsoever he will of his own volition, without official cere- 
mony or government tax. The international result of this is, that all Eng- 
lish papers may circulate here with as perfect freedom as our own, if they 
can find purchasers, while no American papers can circulate in England at 
all. One publisher, of whom we have personal knowledge, a few years since 
made up a package of different New-York papers, and started for Liverpool, 
to open an agency for their sale, believing, in the innocence of his heart, that 
the press is free in England.” The result was, that the day following his 
arrival, he was arrested, cast into prison, and his papers confiscated. Lucky 
to escape so, he came back to reprint English works here, where the free- 
dom of the press is not in the name only. The formalities, taxes and 
charges that go to make up the cost of an English publication swell the 
price beyond the value of the thing, and it will not circulate here ; but repub- 
lished here in a cheap style, under our free insti utions, the government not 
interfering, it can be sold for something nearer its value. The Democratic 
Review, for instance, is furnished at $3 per annum; a single number costs 
its English subscriber eight shillings sterling, or $2 for admission, which 
would make the subscription price $27 per annum, of which $24 would go 
to the English government. It could not be reprinted to circulate in 
England under $10.* The oppressive laws of England effectually exclude 
any reprints of American periodical works, while the absence of all laws 
in the United States allows of the reprint of English books at very low 
prices, and therefore considerable numbers are circulated in Canada, and 
purchased by English residents, who could not or would not afford it at 
home; and for the same reason great numbers drink themselves to death, 
because brandy, which cost one shilling sterling at home, can be had 
here for one and a half pence. The English works so reprinted have the 
sublime assurance to complain of this as an injury to them; and precisely 
those prints which most strongly advocate oppressive and restrictive laws at 
home, are those most zealous in availing themselves of free trade in the United 
States. ‘These facilities for printing have long caused the writers of Great 
Britain, more particularly the Edinburgh Review, to boil over with wrath at 
what they call ‘‘ piracy,” ‘‘ robberies,” &c. of their works and matter, by all 
which hard names and many more, they mean, that if a man buys a book or 
magazine in England, as for instance the Edinburgh, at 60 cents per num- 
ber, and brings it to this country, and employs printers to get it up ina 
new style for general sale, at 25 cents, that he has “ robbed somebody.” 


* Mr. John Miller, of London, has demand for, and could circulate great numbers of the “ De- 
mocratic Review,'’ but for the outrageous extortion of the British government, 
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The simple truth is, that he has entered into an enterprize both laudable and 
praiseworthy. Suppose no such enterprize was undertaken, would any body 
be wronged? The English publisher would not sell a copy the more, and 
that the American publisher should make a market by his skill and enter- 
prize for works that otherwise would not be sold, is no just cause of com- 
plaint to any one. For its former literary merits that work obtained a 
fair circulation in the United States among English refugees, and that 
would-be aristocratic class, which, although compelled to come in daily 
contact with the unwashed democracy, seek in their closets the consolation 
of transatlantic sympathies. By these means were sold a considerable 
number of copies of a very neat re-print by Scott & Co. The Edinburgh 
publishers, with a tact peculiarly Scotch, were determined, however, to get 
hold of some of the profits of this re-print, and in so doing strive fo enhance 
the amount by awkward attempts to extend their American patronage. The 
first step was to seek out some individual who would be willing to slander, 
with sufficient vigor and recklessness, everything American, under the 
notion that the fancied sensitiveness of Americans in respect to foreign 
opinion, particularly when poured forth in the columns of ‘* Maga,” would 
produce a vast demand for the work. Having found among the hangers-on 
of the American press a suitable instrument, the next ste p was to cause said 
employeé to take out copy-rights of articles here, so that when the Review 
appeared, the publisher would be obliged to issue a mutilated copy, or none. 
The publishers were thus compelled, by the wily Scot, ‘‘ to fork over” a part 
of the profits to obtain the copy-right. While we cannot but commend the 
sagacity and keenness with which our Scotch friends “come it over” the 
American publisher, we must also give them credit for renouncing. the 
merit of the thing in favor of their American correspondent. The ‘good 
** Maga” ’ ingeniously tells us that an American gentleman suggested the 
“ effectual means of redress’’ we have described, and goes on to say, 
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“The tone and talent of this communication seemed to the publishers to recom- 
mend their correspondent himself as well-qualified to lead the way in this most 
righteous enter prize, and the result was the appearance, in the October number, of 
the article headed, ‘ Maga in America,’ which was highly relished on both sides of 
the Atlantic.” 


The modesty of ‘‘ Maga” is too great by half; he should, with maiden 
shyness, blushingly have confessed his own merits, and informed his coun- 
trymen, who so well “ relish” ‘‘ pitching into the Y ankees,’”’ that the idea 
suggested by the ‘“‘ American gentleman” had, without consulting him, 


been carried out through another “able American correspondent,” who 
could slander better and “cheaper, and that ‘‘ Maga” had thus made reprisals 
at least upon the ideas of one Yankee. This was the ’cute thing, and 


ought not to have been excluded from the long list of the virtues of 
** Maga,” so scrupulously enumerated by his publisher, who gives an in- 
stance of the magnanimity of “‘ Maga’ as follows 


‘It would have been very easy for the proprietors to have brought the re- 
printers under heavy responsibilities, by giving them no hint of their movements, 
and allowing the October number to be published as usual, when Messrs. Scott & 
Co. would have been liable in a severe penalty for every copy sold.” 


Alas for the magnanimity of “ Maga,” its ‘‘ movement” was well-known 
in New-York long before the October number. We ourselves were aware 
of it in the previous March; and moreover, the law of copy-right does not 
trust to the magnanimity of i any parties, not even to the overflowing be- 
nevolence of our Caledonian mentors, but requires that a full and proper 
notice of the fact of the copy-right being secured, shall be duly inserted in 
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every copy of the matter printed, thus preventing any such malignant rob- 
bery, as the imagined opportunity, which our good ‘* Maga” seems half-in- 
clined to regret. When the idea of those numerous half-dollars, which 
would make up the aggregrate of reprisals, over which our Scotch friends 
seem to have cogitated, presented itself, what struggles there must have 
been between avarice and vengeance on one hand, and the whisperings of 
ultimate interest on the other? The latter triumphed, and the ambush was 
at last abandoned, probably because it was “ calculated” that a monthly in- 
stalment for the marauding copy-right would, in the end, sum up more than 
the proceeds of a sudden swoop, His good genius befriended the publisher in 
his decision. No doubt the sagacious plotter called to mind the fate of the pro- 
prietor of the goose of golden eggs, and he wisely determined to await with 
patience the monthly egestion, as ultimately more profitable than the destruc- 
tion of the operating economy. Sawney having thus fairly out-generaled Jon- 
athan, by a trick sufticiently “cute” to have done honor to a Y ankee, “ Mz 
ga” shone forth with a new feature, viz. essays upon things American, firing 
away with increased energy against everything republican. It would ap- 
pear that a number of small literati, some employed and many anxious to 
be employed, compete with each other in the virulence of their attacks and 
the recklessness of their slanders upon the United States and its people, 
pungency and malignity being the features required. From this choice 
collection an article is made up, pointed with such further malice as the 
venom of “ Maga’ may suggest. The silliness and mendacity of the fabric 
form no objection, seeing that it goes to English readers as a specimen of 
American matter, and its abuse “is highly-relished on both sides of the 
Atlantic.” But while Jonathan is thus pounded, the coffers of “ Maga” 
are gradually swollen with his pence, much to the pours apparently 
of the editor. Oh, shade of Scott and Macintosh! Oh, Jeffrey and 
Macauley! has your cherished offspring, the petted favorite of the aristoc- 
racy, at fifty years come to support itself on a democratic crutch, and none 
of the best at that? When Jeffrey declared that “the Review, in short, 
has but two legs to stand on—literature, no doubt, is one of them ; but its 
right leg is politics,” did he ever dream, poor man, that the latter should 
become lame, and its sustaining crutch ‘be planted among Yarkee demo- 
crats, while the hand-editorial was held out for pence on the score of the 
superiority of the other leg? Where is that patronage for which he 
labored assiduously for 38 years? Alas for “ both legs,” “ Maga” is fain 
to gather pence in a forei gn land, where neither its “ politics’? nor its 
“Jiterature’’ are highly prized, in consideration of the abuse with which it 
bespatters its benefactors, and which may be called its third leg, newly-in- 
vented for the occasion. It has been said that decayed gentry make the 
most abusive beggars; and really the immigrant from “ Auld Reekie” does 
no discredit to the saying. The attempt of the Scotch publisher, in hiring a 
scribbler here to copy right an article, is an unjustifiable and barefaced attempt 
to pick the pocket of the American publisher. The effect of the movement 
of “* Maga” will be only to curtail its circulation here. The American pub- 
lisher has already given notice that he may be compelled to raise the price 
of the reprint, in consequence of the extortion of the English publishers, 
It is not alone the periodical literature of England that is under rgoing 
great changes through American influence ; what we have said in relation 
to the aristocratic influence upon periodicals and eminent writers, applies 
equally to the daily press. The policy of the government, as well as the in- 
terests of the aristocracy, the chief patrons of the press, together with the 
tradespeople, who advertise largely, have required a high tory tone from all 
publications ; and as America has increased in power and influence, be- 
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coming daily more formidable as well as unmanageable, the press has 
multiplied its falsehoods and scattered its misrepresentations in relation to 
the United States and its people broad-cast threughout Great Britain. The 
results of this are the almost incredible ignorance and stupid misconceptions 
of everything appertaining to America, which prevails even in the middle 
of this 19th century in England. ‘To so great an extent is this observable, 
that an Englishman of average intelligence i is a most amusing companion for 
the first few months after his arrival, and before his mind becomes disabused 
of the absurditiestwhich have sedulously been instilled into it at home. 
During the last fifty years, however, the stream of immigration has set 
steadily to our shores from Great Britain, and so interwoven have the 
nations become, that there is not probably a singie parish throughout the 
British islands but has its representative upon American soil, Every vessel 
which leaves the United States carries with it innumerable Jetters, to scatter 
through every British county. These letters are revolutionizing the English 
mind, and the people are becoming aware of the abuses of their government, 
as well as the excellencies of this, he evidence of this is the fact, that 
the cheap newspapers—those like the London Daily News, which was the 
first to break down the old extravagant price and place daily news in the 
hands of the masses, are favorable to the United States. The paper named 
contained recently one of the most able articles in defence of the United 
States and her people. Those papers which depend upon a large circulation 
among the people for support, have struck that chord which responds to 
transatlantic sympathies; and although the government seeks to keep papers 
out of the hands of the people by imposing a stamp and advertisement tax 
upon them, this abuse will soon disappear before growing intelligence; indeed, 
while the cheap papers are thriving, the old government hacks are fast de- 
caying, notwithstanding that the sagacity of some of the conductors is almost 
equal to that of ‘‘ Maga.”” The latter complains woefully that a great many 
of its papers have been reprinted and sold in America. The daily press have 
not found much sale for their issues, but they have resorted to another plan, 
viz: to procure as many correspondents from all parts of the world, the 
United States in particular, encouraging them to write, and when payment 
is demanded repudiating the contract, and resorting to a new victim. These 
repudiating tricks are becoming well understood ; and as American shippers 
no longer consign produce to English merchants, because they cannot trust 
their honesty, nor dealers in any part of the world. buy bills on English houses ; 
so neither will American correspondents, of good standing, furnish English 
prints with matter, unless paid for in advance ; indeed, many will not conde- 
scend to deal with them on any terms. As an bears :age ntleman who fur- 
nishes commercial statistics for New- York daily papers, was applied to by an 
agent of the London Times to furnish periodical statements for that paper. 
He promptly refused to have any connection whatever on any terms with the 
mendacious and reckless maligner of his country ; and the only means by 
which the Times can now get them is at third hand, through such prints as 
the New-York Herald, which arrogates great import: ance to itself, on the 
ground that its figures are “copied in English papers.’”’ An enviable 
distinction truly! 

There is a small class of scribblers here who suppose that if English works 
can be excluded from publication in the United States, that American 
works will sell better; as for instance, if the price of Blackwood should, 
either by the avarice of the Scotch publishers, or a tax levied here, be ad- 

vanced in price, that the Democratic Review would sell better, and therefore 
it is to our interest that such advance take place. It will be observed that 
this resolves itself into a free trade principle, and is absurd, A subscriber 
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to the Democratic Review would not abandon it for Blackwood, because the 
latter could be had for less money if that was the case, and vice versa. If, 
on the other hand, through a combination of quality and price, a foreign work 
could be furnished more desirable than the Democratic Review, what person 
or body of persons would be justified in demanding a law which should thwart 
the wishes of 5000 Democratic subscribers, to force upon them a work less 
desirable than one which could, without such intervention, be obtained for 
the same money? By what chance would a difference in price make a 
democratic reader prefer the aristocratic sophistries of Bldckwood? Again, 
it is supposed that an exclusion of foreign works would create American 
writers. Did the English stamp duty produce the genius of Scott or Byron? 
or has America lost an Irving through its absence? Would a copyright law 
make people prefer “‘ Great Abel and Little Manhattan” to Dombey & Son? 
Did the liberality of English publishers develope the genius of Dickens in 
the reports of a daily paper? These notions are absurd; and yet there is a 
number of scribblers who suppose that if American publishers were debarred 
from publishing foreign works for nothing, that they would be compelled to 
give them high pay for small service; a very doubtful contingency. It was 
not high pay that drew the Waverly novels from Scott. It was the necessi- 
ties resulting from bankruptey. The large emoluments that he derived from 
them were not the result of law, but of his own great genius. When such 
a writer shows himself in America, there will be no need of an international 
copyright to sell his works. The cupidity of Dickens and other popular 
writers induced them to attempt to procure an international copyright law, 
in order to secure to them profits at the expense of American readers. It 
is no doubt just that a writer, like any other laborer, should have the full 
reward of his industry secured to him, and he has so both in England and 
the United States. When, however, an English writer wishes to take ad- 
vantage of the American market, he is to begin not by abusing the United 
States as “thieves,” “ robbers,” “‘ pirates,” and a multitude of other hard 
names, but by seeking to reform his own government. If he wants privi- 
leges in America, let him seek to extend equivalents to Americans in Eng- 
land. The policy which the English government saw fit to pursue in rela- 
tion to postal arrangements, will work no better in respect to other inter- 
national matters than it did in that. The United States allow Englishmen 
to sell English papers and magazines here at their pleasure, and allowed 
English mails to pass from Boston into the Canadas unopened, and at small 
charge. England imprisons the man that attempts to sell American papers 
in Liverpool, ~and chi urges on letters by American steamers double the post- 
age taken from those in English vessels. She pleads her “internal regu- 
lations” when the injustice of these proceedings are pointed out ; but it will 
be observed, that it is the attempt to dictate. to the United States copyright 
laws and regulations that form the basis of the foul clamours of Scotch re- 
viewers, It must not be supposed that these English restrictions prevent 
all republication of American Books in England ;—on the other hand, the 
great value of many American books of a solid nature—especially those on 
popular education—are to a very great extent reprinted and sold in Eng- 
land, at prices far above what they could be furnished for from this side. 
The copyright law of America was designed, like the patent laws, to se- 
cure to the author or inventor the exclusive sale of his production in the 
American market for a period of time sufficient to remunerate him for 
his skill, labor and expense. ‘The law intended by this act that the work 
was to be published in the United States. It clearly did not intend that it 
should be made simply an instrument to deprive publishers of the right of 
republishing foreign books. The 8th ‘section of the law especially states, 
‘ nothing in this act shall be construed to extend to prohibit the publishing” 
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of any foreign book, yet this law is made use of to prohibit the republication 
of Blackwood, by procuring the copyright of one article intended for publi- 
cation in Edinburgh. If the law, as it is, warrants this proceeding, Congress 
should promptly amend it, so that United States publishers, printers and 
paper-makers may not be taxed for the benefit of those English journalists, 
whose vocation it is to sooth the chagrin of the English at the waning fortunes 
of their country, by vilifying and abusing the rising glories of the American 
Republic. 


THE FOLLIES OF THE FACULTY. 


Jupaine by the latitudinarianism of some practitioners, and the absurd 
nostrums of empirics and quacks, in all ages, it has been gravely asked, 
whether doctors are really not the final cause of disease. It is not, of course, 
to be disputed, that they have been, to no inconsiderable extent, accessory 
both to the reduction of disease, and—of life itself. But for the inherent 
tendency of mankind to blind credulity and superstition, which will be 
found to have obtained in all times, it may be doubted whether the profession 
of medicine would even have been made the vehicle of such gross absurd- 
ities and cunning impostures, as its past, and especially its earlier history 
reveals. Weare not about, however, to cast any imputation upon the 
worthy representatives of the pure science of therapeutics; our purpose 
being rather to take a glance at some of the wild and monstrous follies, 
which have so long disputed their claims to the suffrages of society. 
“ Nature,” says a F ‘rench philosophical writer, “ is fighting with disease ; 
a blind man armed with a club,—that is, the physician,—c omes to settle 
the difference. He first tries to make peace; when he cannot accomplish 
this, he lifts his club and strikes at random. If he strikes the disease, he 
kills the disease ; if he strikes nature, he kills the patient.” And to prove, 
from one who himself turned state’s evidence on this point,—D’Alembert 
relates, that an individual who, after conducting a prominent practice for 
thirty years, confessed, as his reason for retiring from it, that he was weary 
e guessing! An industrious nosologist has estimated that there are about 

2,400 disorders incident to the human frame! What a field for the opera- 
tions of witchcraft, charms, amulets, astrology, necromancy, alchymy, ma- 
gic, and other like occult branches of science. Although the progress of 
Materia Medica, in our times, is less impeded by superstition and blind 
obedience to the axioms of the ancients, still much remains to be done, 
before our pharmacopzias will be found to exhibit the certain processes or 
specifics of ascertained value, by the adoption of those substances only 
whose effects upon the tissues of the human body are thoroughly under- 
stood. Says Dr. Abercrombie, “the uncertainty of medicine,—which is 
thus a theme both for the philosopher and the humorist,—is deeply felt by 
the practical physician in the daily exercise of his art. This uncertainty 
of medicine resolves itself chiefly into an apparent want of that uniformity 
of phenomena, which is so remarkable in other branches of physical 
science. These apparent discrepancies regard the characteristics and 
progress of disorder, and the action of external agents upon the body :— 
the diagnosis of disease, and its true antidote. It is an admitted fact, that 
with all the accumulative experience of the past, no certain, infallible data 
have yet been established for ascertaining the characters or external indica- 
tions of certain internal diseases, as distinguished from those of others ;— 
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so many exhibiting appearances incommon.” Another writer of eminence 
has even asserted, that those persons, generally, are most confident in re- 
gard to the character of disease, whose knowledge is most limited ; and 
that more extended observation induces doubt and indecision. If such 
uncertainty attends the diagnosis of disease, it will not be denied that at 
Jeast an equal degree of incertitude must interfere in the application of 
remedial agents. To cite an illustration from the authority already referred 
to, we may state that the various, modes by which internal inflammation 
terminates,—as resolution, suppuration, gangrene, adhesion, and effusion ; 
but, in regard to any particular case of inflammation, how little notion 
can be formed of what will be its progress, or how it will terminate. An 
equal, or even a more remarkable uncertainty attends all dur researches on 
the action of external agents upon the body,—as causes of disease, and 
as remedies; and in both cases their action is fraught with the highest de- 
gree of uncertainty. The great difficulty in medicine seems to consist in 
the tracing effects to their true causes, and vice versa. 

We shall hereafter refer to the modern innovations upon the old ortho- 
dox system—hydropathy, homcepathy, mesmerism, and what has been styled 
*‘ young physic ;”” meanwhile we venture to premise, that the less we have 
to do with physic altogether, the better for longevity. Dumoulin, a famous 
French practitioner, at his death, facetiously observed, that he left behind 
him two famous physicians,—regimen and river water. Had he given such 
advice at an earlier period, it would have given less equivocal evidence of 
his candor. Lest, however, we should be deemed worthy of a similar 
charge, we will here state at the outset, in justice to many noble instances 
of self-denying devotedness to the removal or mitigation of human suffer- 
ing, that there have not been wanting many cherished names, connected 
with the medical profession, that would shed lustre in any department of 
life. Such men have been indeed blessings to their age, and to the world 
at large ; and the fragrant memory of their benevolence and skill, would, 
of course, go far to redeem the profession they ennobled from the rebuke 
of charlatanism. Such men as Harvey, Garth, Radcliffe, and Brocklesby— 
the friend of Johnson, with others of literary taste and acquirements, are 
of this class. Pope, a few days prior to his decease, records the following 
high testimony to the urbanity and courtesy of his medical friends :— 
‘* There is no end of my kind treatment from the faculty ; they are in gen- 
eral the most amiable companions, and the best friends, as well as the most 
Jearned men I know.”’ And Dryden, in the postscript to his translation of 
Virgil, speaks in a similar way of the profession, ‘‘ That I have recover- 
ed,” says he, ‘‘ in some measure the health which I had lost by too much 
application to this work, is owing, next to God’s mercy, to the skill and 
care of Dr. Guibbons and Dr. Hobbs, the two ornaments of their profes- 
sion, whom I ean only pay by this acknowledgment. The whole faculty 
has always been ready to oblige me.” 

It will be remembered possibly, and it is a somewhat curious fact to com- 
mence with, that we have an instance on record of David in his youth, with 
his harp, striving by the aid of music to cure the mental derangement of 
Saul; a method of cure in those early times, which seems to have been 
commonly resorted to. Many of the classic writers allude to the practice 
some even proposing it as a certain remedy for a dislocated limb, the gout, 
or even the bite of aviper. The medicinal properties of music were mani- 
fold and marvellous. For example: a fever was removed by a song—deaf- 
ness, by a trumpet—and the pestilence chased away by the harmonious 
lyre! That deaf people can hear best in a great noise, is a fact alleged by 
some moderns, in favor of the ancient mode of removing deafness by the 
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trumpet. ‘ Dr. Willis tells us,” says Burney, in his “ History of Music,” 
“of a lady who could hear only while a drum was beating ; insomuch that 
her husband actually hired a drummer, as a servaht, in order to enjoy the 
pleasure of her conversation.” <A certain F renchman, Vigneul de Marville, 
insists that .musical sounds contribute to the health of the body and the 
mind, assist the circulation of the blood, dissipate vapors, and open the ves- 
sels so * iat the action of perspiration is freer. He tells a story of a person 
of distinction, who assured him, that once being suddenly seized by violent 
illness, instead of a consultation of physicians, he immediately called a band 
of musicians, and their violins played so well in his inside, “ that his bowels 
became perfectly in tune, and in a few hours were completely becalmed.” 
Naturalists assert that animals are sensible to the charms of the divine 
art; why not the biped, man? The well-known lines will occur to the 
reader, beginning— 


‘** Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast,” &c. 


And the great dramatist predicates moral delinquency where the effects of 
its fascinating influence are not acknowledged :— 


‘The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds,— 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” 


A little plaintive, soothing melody after dinner, has long beer resorted to 
as an auxiliary to the digestive process ; the effect is to induce a temporary 
state of mental quiescence and repose, while it confers all the advantages of 
sleep with none of its disadvantages; putting the soul in tune, as Milton 
says, for any subsequent exertion. 

Medical lore would not probably have been so far behind the other 
sciences, had its professors but husbanded in a collective form the 
experience of the past, as has been the case for example in the art 
of navigation. To begin with Galen, as a starting point, it will be suf- 
ficient to remark, that he reprobated such prescriptions as were com- 
posed of any portions of the human body; and he severely condemned 
Xenocrates for having introduced them, as being worse than useless in 
themselves, and wicked in their consequences. Yet these abominable in- 
gredients continued in use till what may be called the reformation of medi- 
cine in the seventeenth century. Human bones were administered inter- 
nally as a cure for ulcers, and the bones were to be those of the part 
affected. A preparation called aqua divina was made by cutting in pieces 
the body of a healthy man who had died a violent death, and distilling it with 
the bones and intestines. Human blood was prescribed for epilepsy, by 
great authorities; but others equally great, with better reason, condemned 
the practice, for this among other causes, that it might communicate the 
disease of the person from ‘whom it was taken. Ignorant surgeons, when 
they bled a patient, used to make him drink the warm blood, that he might 
not lose the life which it contained. The heart dried, and taken in pow- 
der, was thought good in fevers; but conscientious practitioners were of 
opinion that it ought not to be used, because of the dangerous consequen- 
ces which might be expected if such a remedy were in demand. It is not 
long since, a physician at Heidelberg presc ribed human brains to be taken 
inwardly in violent fevers, and boasted of wonderful cures. And another 
German administered cat’s entrails as a panacea. 

The Egyptians and the Chinese doctors were compelled to practice ac- 
cording to prescribed rules enacted by Jaw; and any deviation therefrom 
was visited with summary punishment. If a Chinese physician was detected 
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in seeking to prolong his patient’s malady by administering too liberally his 
nostrums, for the sake 4 augmenting his fees, he was dealt with as an ex- 
tortioner. Such a regulation beyond the limits of the Celestial Eempire, 
might possibly work well, even in the present times, although the old sys- 
tem of “ drugging” and “ drenching” has now well nigh passed away. 

A high degree of dignity has been ever claimed for the medical profession, 
as mediating | between life and death ; some even supposing it to have been of 
Divine origin, from the passage in Ecclesiasticus : “* For the Lord hath cre- 
ated medicines out of the earth, and he that is wise will not abhor them.” 
Some of the Floridian tribes, as we learn from the last volume of Southey’s 


- Doctor, bad so high an opinion of medical virtue, that they buried all their 


dead except the doctors : ; them they burnt, reduced their bones to powder, 
and drank the same in water—a most delicious decoction for a delicate 
stomach! Old astrologers, and the like fraternity, with their mathematical 
marks and zodaical signs, conferred almost a superhuman importance upon 
their occult, mysterious doings. Even among our Indian tribes, the medi- 
cine-man seems invested with something more than mortal honors, possess- 
ing immunities over the bravest warrior chief. As if scorning the use of 
the common vernacular, the members of this learned profession again 
evince their conscious dignity by the adoption of the Latin tongue, for 
the double reason, it may be supposed, first, of shrouding their sage dicta 
in inscrutable mystery ; and secondly, of awing into profound reverence of 
their marvellous wisdom the vulgar people! Did we say they use Latin,— 
we beg to be corrected by our facetious contemporary, in ‘alate number 
of Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine. ‘This writer perpetrates so many amusing 
things in this connexion, that we must be excused an extended citation. 
He says: 


“ Their Latin is no more Latin than it is English ; they have only half translated 
the tongue they employ ; they have taken it out of English without putting it into 
any other language in particular. Our Sangrados, too, add insult to injury—they 
make us swallow their nasty stufis, and call them by barbarous names to boot. 
They insist upon their Latin being as horrid as their drugs; not only is the 
draught nauseous to one species of taste, but the formula under which it is admin- 
istered must be revolting to another. 

“But bad Latin is not our principal objection to our friends of the College of 
Surgeons and Physicians. Even if they could write Ciceronian prescriptions, 
which they can’t, or, at all events, won’t—we ask, what would be the cui bono of 
doing so. We are not Romans, but Englishmen. Write as you speak. You ask 
us to put out our tongues, and to let you feel our pulse in plain English ; you find 
the one too white, and the other too fast. Why don’t youtell us the names of 
the drugs we must swallow, to restore the fine red of the one and moderate the 
jog-trot of the other, in plain English too? 

“Gentlemen ‘medicine-men,’ or ‘mystery-men,’ as the Ojibbeways and other 
red brethren of the wilderness call you; there has been from time immemorial a 
considerable quantity of humbug in your profession, the still-existing remains of 
which we would fain see purged off. In times of yore, when people called you 
Leeches and Chirurgeons, you added a good many of the tricks of the juggler to 
your legitimate craft. You were then the prince professors of Alchemy, of As- 
trology ; the principal conjurors and magicians of the olden time, ere the advent of 
Her Dobler and the Wizard of the North : you masqueraded in flowing robes and 
Jong beards, and carried white wands like the stewards at a charity dinner: you 
used a mysterious jargon, both in your médical and magical practice : you applied 
one to aid you in carrying on the other: you had sy mpathetic powders, and charms 
and enchantments : you “worked both by spell and bili: ‘ hax, pax, max,’ was an 
old medical charm against the effect of a mad-dog’s bite : the not very dignified 
syllable of och, och, you held to be able to perform cures, to accomplish which, 
sulphur ointment has obtained a modern celebrity. Long ago, however, you gave 
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up your patient’s symptoms and chances in the stars, and you now look for the 
legitimate reward of your learned labors, rather to guinea fees than to the mystic 
riches of the crucible. So far so good. You have in a measure kept pace with 
the world which is moving on around you; but still, in some respects, you are 
lagging; still you have a yearning, longing for that veil of mystery, which once 
hung, awe-inspiring, around you; still in your prescriptiors live the embers of your 
former secret fires; still, in ordering a simple pill, or soothing draught, do you 
fondly hug the glory with which the omne ignotem pro magnifico invests you. Of 
the old mystic formulas you still have a fond recollection. Gentlemen, your faith 
in spells is not yet atan end. In ordering a dose of salts, yowr sulph. mag. corres- 
ponds to the ancient och, och. We never see a prescription setting forth the ne- 
cessity of beginning next day with a drachm of castor-oil, the neat and appropriate 
sentiment couched under the dim phraseology of olric. cras. mane. without think- 
ing with great tolerance of the days when hax, pax, max, and similar luminous and 
useful sentences were in great vogue and vigor. 

‘“« Drop, then, we beseech of you, the last ‘link which connects science with non- 
sense—the Doctor with the Diddler family ; rhubarb will do as much good when 
ordered in English as in dog Latin; senna is not a bit more agreeable as Fol. sen. 
nor cream of tartar as Bitar. Pot. Apothecaries can understand “To be made 
into a draught,” just as well as Fiat-Haustus; and even the most ignorant will not 
require more spelling g over ** I'he mixture to be taken at bed-time,” than they would 
to read Mixt. h. s. sumda.”’ 


Would it not be well, then, for the medical fraternity to rid itself of the 
mummeries and relics of antiquated nonsense. Boasting its origin and au- 
thority to be heaven-derived, with its blazonry of factitious distinction ; 
would it be suspected, after all, the curative art is to be traced even to the 
instinct of the brutes? For example, the sagacious dog, when indisposed, may 
be seen to enact himself the doctor, by a resort to the fields to eat a quantity 
of prickly grass,—an expedient which seldom fails of success , by acting as an 
emetic. ‘The same with the cat, when she finds herself ‘a ‘little under the 
weather,” forthwith she sneaks off for some catnip. ‘There is a story related 
of an Arabian shepherd, who, having observed the goats of his flock, as 
often as théy browsed upon the coffee-fruit, to skip about and exhibit 
signs of intoxication, tasting the berry himself, tested the fact. The apes 
of Abyssinia, in the same way, indicated to their superior masters the laxa- 
ti qualities of the cassia fistula. One might almost suppose, therefore, a 
necessity for the resorting to sorcery, witchcraft, stichomancy and other 
mysterious agencies, in order to disguise the humble sources of some ele- 
mentary branches of our famed medical lore. Egypt, India and Palestine, 
seemed to have been blessed with no small supply of the erudite in these 
matters; such as pneumatologists, exorcists, magicians, thaumaturgists and 
enchanters. These magi combined with their exercise of the healing art, 
for the body, the power of cure of psychologice] mal adies, as well of reading 
the stars and charming serpents. With such an extensive variety of depart- 
ments, these ancient sages must have made a tolerably good thing of it, no 
doubt. In classic Greece and the Augustan age of Rome, sorcery and its 
kindred arts were extensively resorted to; and even till recent times such 
incantations were practised in some of the most polished countries of Europe. 
The press has, however, in these days, invaded the lurking places of igno- 
rance, error and superstition, and we rejoice to believe that “knowledge 1 is no 
longer unjustly restricted to the temple or the cloister, but that now its lu- 
minous rays are permitted to dissipate the darkness that so long tyrannized 
over the world. To this source may be ascribed the rapid advances which 
students in the several departments of medicine have made in modern times, 
and by which they have been fast elevating the profession to the dignity of 
an exact science. Such men, we mean, as Hunter, Cooper, Johnson, Hope, 
Velpeau, Mott, and Liston, not to mention others, their predecessors, and 
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scarcely their inferiors in rank. We have lately been reading Dr. Lawson’s 
elegant address before the Cullege of Ohio, and we present a brief passage 
from it, bearing upon our very point. 


** In the beginning, medical science was regulated by the labors and opinions of 
individuals ; next it became imbued with national characteristics growing out of 
the labor of whole nations. Still, intermixed with this national character of me- 
dicine, we find, at various periods, very prominent individual features; such as the 
gastro-enterite of Broussais, the encephalitis of Clutterbuck, the contra-stimulus 
of Rasori; but each of these contributed to that general stock of knowledge. which, 
in its turn, was destined to usher in what may be appropriately termed wniversal 
medicine. 

“And thus the aspect of medical science, in the nineteenth century, has mate- 
rially changed. And, although individual and national peculiarities still linger about 
it, yet these distinctive features have been so far merged into a common system, 
that the great and leading elements of the science are now universal. It is true, 
England is more inclined to what is termed rational empiricism— her physicians 
are more engaged in collecting facts and recording opinions, than in drawing con- 
clusions or elaborating systems. It is true, France is pre-eminent in pathology 
and pharmaceutical chemistry ;—and it is equally true, that Germany is particu- 
larly distingnished for her profound physiological researches. These peculiarities, 
however, are not to be regarded as being opposed to each other; on the contrary, 
they constitute so many excellencies in these departments, all tending to the same 
point. 

“ Relying upon these indubitable fucts, we are fully sustained in the assertion, 
that medical science, as it exists in the middle of the nineteenth century, has cast 
off the shackles of individual control and of national dominion, and now proudly 
presents itself in the might and strength of a universal science, harmonizing in its 
several departments, and in all of its essential features.” 


The first distinguished quack we find mentioned in medical annals, and who 
may therefore be styled the prototype of his illustrious successors, rejoiced in 
the classic name of Asclepiodes ; his eccentricity aud affected contempt of 
everything in the way of medical lore that existed prior to his advent at 
Rome, gave him some considerable notoriety. With all his irregularities 
and whims, however, he certainly inculcated some good plain common sense. 
He was the originator of the Balinea pensilis, or shower bath, and the free 
application of cold water, externally and internally :—cheap remedies, and 
very effective in the cure and preventive of disease, for which discovery 
alone his memory will live. It is not surprising that men in early ages of civi- 
lization should ascribe the curative art to the potency of some unseen and super- 
natural agency, since the diseases incident to the human family were sup- 
posed to be the result of the ire of the heathen deities. Magic, says one of 
the classic writers, was the offspring of medicine, and after having fortified 
itself with the help of astrology, borrowed all its splendor and authority from 
religion. It is seldom now that we find the two professions combined—the 
cure of the body with that of the soul; but in former ages they seem to have 
been intimately allied : so much so, indeed, that the early fathers of medicine 
were accounted worthy of deification. Amulets and charms, and consecrated 
relics, so rife in superstitious times, served to test the credulity and ignorant 
subjection of the popular mind. Different kinds of materials were used by 
different people, but all agreed as to their faith in their efficacy as preven- 
tives against infection or disease, as well as their potency for the removal of 
maladies. The ignorant, however, were not alone liable to become the victims 
of the pleasing delusion, for we have testimony to prove that several of the 
learned were of this class, !4ord Bacon among the number ; although 


“The dull would most honor pay to those, 
Who on their understanding most impose.” 
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The great secret of success and popularity among practising physicians 
seems to have consisted in their acquisition of a name,—it matters not so 
much whether it be one of celebrity or mere notoriety—either will answer 
the purpose. 

Pliny speaks of one Chrysippas, who was a famous practitioner of his 
day, who i his notoriety by advocating cabbages, as the panacea for 
all complaints! The practice of physic, it must be apparent, is easily sus- 
ceptible of being made the occasion of cheat and imposture. Abernethy, 
it will be remembered, on being appealed to by a female patient, on behalf 
of her fancied indisposition, had the frankness ,—after taking his guinea 
fee,—to state that her symptoms merely indicated the absence of health 
and also of disease, and handing her back the shilling, advised her to get a 
skipping-rope, and use it! Itisa singular enigma in huiiiaa nature, —that 
tendency to yield one’s self to the pleasing delusions of a cheat, even though 
the deception may be revealed, or at least fairly suspected. Dr. Parr de- 
fined the term quack, as being applicable to all who, by pompous pretences, 
mean insinuations, and indirect promises, endeavor to obtain that confi- 
dence, to which neither education, merit, nor experience entitle them. 
As long, therefore, as this innate love of the mysterious obtains among 
men, charlatanism will, to a greater or less degree, doubtless exist; for 
aiomalous as it is, often the most cultivated and enthusiastic minds are the 
readiest victims of delusion. Walpole says that acute and sensible people 
are frequently the most easily deceived by quacks. A recent writer, refer- 
ring to the success which generally attends any daring and impudent impos- 
ture, says: ‘‘ If the cheat required ingenuity to detect it, there might be 
some hope for mankind; but it actually lies concealed i mn its very obvious- 
ness.’ ‘* I seriously declare,” says Sir A. B. Faulkner, “‘ that | was myself 
pressed with no little earnestness, by a person not otherwise above par in 
credulity, trying to persuade me of its infallible powers—of what, think 
you !—actu: ally “and se riously a decoction of flint stones! The flints were 
to be boiled, and the superabundant liquor poured off for use. The lady 
who advised this delicious dose, would do so on the best authority; and 
not of one, but of many persons of her acquaintance, upon whose word she 
could place the most implicit reliance!” The charm consists in the 
mystery in all these cases; and among the accumulative evidence to this 
effect, tuke, for example, the case of credulity in Chili, related by Zimmer- 
man, where the physicians blow around the beds of their patients to drive 
away diseases ; and, as the people in that country believe that physic con- 
sists wholly in their “ puffing and blowing’’—if any person, therefore, at- 
tempts any method more laborious or difheult, he at once becomes obnox- 
ious as an innovator. An easy expedient of ‘ raising the wind,” forsooth, 
and one which might, for consistency’s sake, be ‘cémmendéd to some 
members of the medical fraternity of our own times. Conceit, it is well- 
known, is a powerful auxiliary in the curative process of most nervous dis- 
orders, as well as in superinducing disease by the peculiar action of the 
nerves on the part supposed to be affected. What efficacy there can be in 
the above cited process of blowing, or by what means a patient could be 
induced to hope for any in it, strikes us, we must confess, as utterly inex- 
plicable. But, do we ask wh: it limits can be assigned to human credulity ? 
Let the page of history furnish the reply ; and let the following instance of 
this class suffice to show :—In a work, in the collection of Zion College, 
entitled, “‘ The Englishe Housewife, containing the inward and outward 
Vertues which ought to be in a compleat Woman, as her skill in Physick, 
Chirurgerie, Cookerie,”’ &c., 1633, is to be found a receipt to make oil 
swallows, which, when made, ‘ts erceeding sovereign for any broken bones, 
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bones out of joynt, or any paine, or grief, either in the bones or sinews! 
It is true, modern quacks do not advertise their indispensable “ pills,’’, and 
other nostrums, with quite such palpable and impudent effrontery; yet, 
where can we find a newspaper, at the present day, uncontaminated by 
scores of pretenders, of even less honesty. 

It was customary among the Africans, according to Dr. Winterbotham, 
in his account of Sierra Leone,—when affected with the head-ache, “ to 
lie upon the hearth before a large fire, having a heavy stone laid upon one 
side of the head.” This remedy not having been, we believe, experimented 
upon in this country, may possibly be attempted by some whose crania 
really seem able to endure anything. The following is an instance of a 
head-ache got rid of, as well as of a lameness, both of the rider and his 
horse at the same time; it is from’ Mr. Wesley’s Journal, 1746: “ My 
horse,” he says, “‘ was exceedingly lame; we could not discern what it 
was amiss; and yet he could scarce set his foot on the ground. My head 
ached more than it had done for some months, (what I here aver is the 
naked fact, let every man account for it as he sees fit.) I then thought, 
cannot God heal either man or beast, by any means, or without any ! 
Immediately my weariness and my head- ache ce: ased, znd my horse’s lame- 
ness in the same instant; nor did he halt that d: ay any more, or afterward !’’ 
Wesley, who himself wrote a book on physic, was strangely superstitious, 
and had strong notions of a diabolical agency in respect of diseases. He 
imputed to it many of the accidents and discomforts of life,—disease, 
bodily hurts, nightmare, and even storms and earthquakes. He believed 
that most mad men were demoniacs, and that epilepsy, as well as some 
other disorders, were the effect of possession. As he has indulged the 
reader with the liberty of drawing his own conclusions as to the cause of 
his and his horse’s marvellous cure, we do not see that we are authorized 
to deprive him of his prerogative ; but we must be allowed to express our 
unbounded admiration of his more than patriarchal faith. The head-ache 
is a calamity, however, like a “‘cold in the head,” not to be made a joke 
of, although some desper: ite wag has done this, in some expressive lines we 
remember to have read, commencing and closing as followeth : 


“« A cold in the head ! 
What need be said 
Uglier, stupider, more ill-bred : 
Almost any other disease 
May be romantic, if you please ; 
But who can scoff 
At a very bad cough ? 
If you have a fever, you're laid on the shelf 
To be sure—but then you pity yourself. 
And your friends’ anxiety highly excited 
The curtains are drawn, and the chamber lighted, 
Dimly, and softly, pleasanter far, 
Than the starving sunshine that seems to jar 
Every nerve into a separate knock, 
And all at our mortal calamities mock. 


« * * * * * * * 


Who do you suppose 

Ever pitied a man for blowing his nose ? 
Yet what minor trial could ever be worse,— 
Unless it be reading this blundering verse, 

Never fit te be written, or read ; 

No—nor said, 
Except by a man—with a cold in his head !” 
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But we have doubtless well-nigh exhausted the reader’s patience for one 
sitting, at least, aad we shall therefore close for the present our desultory 
essay, with one or two illustrations of comical patients, as a counterpart to 
our preceding remarks. Referring to instances of mental illusion, hypo- 
chondria, phantasm, and monomania, it is scarcely necessary to inquire 
into the physical causes to which usually these maladies are to be ascribed : 
we therefore shall hasten to cite a case, from the numerous instances re- 
corded by Dr. Rush, of mental derangement, and for the accuracy of 
which he vouches. {t was of an unfortunate individual who was possessed 
with the strange conceit that he was once a calf; the name of the butcher 
that killed him, being given, who kept a stall in Philadelphia market, at 
which place was sold, without his leave or license, his bodily right and 
title, previous to his inhabiting his present “ fleshly tabernacle.” We do 
not venture into the regions of spectral illusions, or ghosts, but we may 
mention, in passing, the case of a crazy young lady, recorded by Dr. 
Ferriar, who fancied herself accompanied by her own apparition, and who 
may, of course, therefore, justly be said to have been, indeed, often— 
beside herself. A Lusitanian physician had a patient who insisted that he 
was entirely frozen, so that he would sit before a large fire, even during 
the dog-days, and yet cry of cold. A dress of rough sheep skins, saturated 
with aqua vite, was made for him, and they set him on fire: he then con- 
fessed that he was, for the first time, quite warm,—rather too much so; and 
indeed, this genial remedy cured him of his frigidity altogether. The fol- 
lowing ludicrous story is told in the London Lancet : 


‘While residing at Rome,” says the narrator, “I paid a visit to the lunatic 
asylum there, and among the remarkable patients, one was pointed out to me 
who had been saved, with much difficulty, from inflicting death upon himself by 
voluntary starvation in bed, under an impression that he was defunct, declaring 
that dead people never eat. It was soon obvious to_al] that the issue must be fatal. 
when the humane doctor bethought of the following stratagem: Half-a-dozen of 
the attendants, dressed in white shrouds, and their faces and hands covered with 
chalk, were marched in single file, with dead silence, into a room adjoining that 
of the patient, where he observed them, through a door purposely left open, sit 
down toa hearty meal. ‘ Hallo! said he, that was deceased, presently to an 
attendant; ‘who be they?’ ‘Dead men,’ wasthe reply. * What!’ rejoined the 
corpse, ‘dead men eat «To be sure they do,as you see,’ answered the at- 
tendant. ‘If that’s the case!’ exclaimed the defunct, ‘1’}] join them, for I’m fam- 
ished ;’ and thus instantly was the spell broken.” 


But we must refrain from further allusions to this class of diseases, which, 
alas! for the weakness of humanity, are found to prevail in all ages and 
among all nations,—Swedenborg and the Clairvoyant Davis not excepted. 
In Poyntz’s “*‘ World of Wonders,” we find among other remarkable cita- 
tions, the following instance recorded of an accomplished somnambulist, the 
circumstances of which are attested by a beneficed member of the Roman 
Catholic church. With this singular case of mental hallucination, we bring 
to a close, for the present, our somewhat rambling paper, intending to resume 
the subject in our ensuing number; meanwhile we beg indulgence of the 
reader for the temporary digression. 


‘Inthe college where he was educated was a young seminarist who habitually 
walked in his sleep; and while in a state of somnambulism, used to sit down to his 
desk and compose the most eloquent sermons ; scrupulously erasing, effacing, or 
interlining, whenever an incorrect expression had fallen from his pen. Though 
his eyes were apparently fixed upon the paper when he wrote, it was clear that 
they exercised no optical functions; for he wrote just as well when an opaque sub- 
stance was interposed between them and the sheet of the paper. Sometimes an 
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attempt was made to remove the paper, in the idea that he would write upon the 
desk beneath. But it was observed that he instantly discerned the change, and 
sought another sheet of paper, as nearly as possible resembling the former one. 
At other times a blank sheet of paper was substituted by the bystanders for the one 
on which he had been writing; in which case, on reading over, as it were. his com- 
position, he was sure to place the corrections, suggested by the perusal, at precisely 
the same intervals they would have occupied in the original sheet of manuscript. 
This young priest, moreover, was an able musician; and was seen to compose se- 
veral pieces of music while in a state of somnambulism, drawing the lines of the 


music paper for the purpose with a ruler, and pen and ink, and filling the spaces , 


with his notes with the utmost precision, besides a careful adaptation of the words 
in vocal pieces. On one occasion the somnambulist dreamed that he sprang into 
the river to save a drowning child; and, on his bed, he was seen to imitate the 
movement of swimming. Seizing the pillow. he appeared to snatch it from the 
waves and lay it on the shore. The night was intensely cold; and so severely did 
he appear affected by the imaginary chill of the river, as to tremble in every limb ; 
and his state of cold and exhaustion, when roused, was so alarming, that it was 
judged necessary to administer wine and other restoratives.” 


VILE SPRING! 


I, FRom my casement, at her own 
Saw her, all through the wintry weather ; 
Lovers, though each to each unknown, 
Our kisses crossed in air together. 
Whole days we passed in peeping through 
These lime-trees, then from foliage clear : 
But now their shade thou dost renew. 
Vile Spring! aye wilt thou re-appear ? 


Yes, in their gloomy shade receding, 
That dazzling angel now is lost, 
Who there the birds would oft be feeding, 
On days when all was clothed in frost. 
For her they chirped; their tricks below 
Were signals that our love would cheer : 
Ah! there is nought so fair as snow! 
Vile Spring ! aye wilt thou re-appear ? 


Without thee, I might still adore her, 
When from repose she breaks away, 
Fresh as the painters paint Aurora 
Opening the curtains of the Day. 
Without thee, might I say at night, 
‘“« My star hath finished its career ; 
She sleeps; her lamp hath veiled its light.” 
Vile Spring! aye wilt thou re-appear ? 


My heart for Winter prays again : 

Ah! would that in mine ear were sounding 
The tinkle on the window pane, 

That the light sleet makes in rebounding! 
Tiow can thine ancient sway to te, 

Flower, zephyr, lengthened day, be dear ? 
No more ‘tis mine her smile to see ! 

Vile Spring! aye wilt thou re-appear ? 
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PHAEDON; 


OR, THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


- —- 


eePRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF MOSES MENDELSSOHN, 


(Continued.) 


‘ Conswer well, my friend, in order that hereafter no doubt may arise 
whether thou hast not, in the beginning, granted too much. We demand 
for each -natural change three “things : "The previous state of the thing 
which is to b hanged ; the succeeding, which is opposed to the former ; 
and the intermediate; vr one lying between the two, by which nature, as by 
a highway, passes from one to the other. Will this be granted ”’ 

‘ Yes, yes!’ cried Cebes, ‘I see not how agy one can doubt this truth.’ 

‘ Let us see,’ answered Socrates, ‘ whether the consequences appear to 
you equally undeniable. It seems to me that ail things which are subject to 
change remain no moment without change; but whilst time hastens on with- 
out rest, and the future constantly becomes the .past, so all that is mutable 
is constantly undergoing some change, and presents, at each successive mo- 
ment, a new form. Art thou satisfied of this also?’ * 

‘It is, at least, verisimilar.’ 

‘It seems to me incontestable.’ 

‘ For, whatever is mutable, if it is a reality and no mere idea, must have 
the power to effect something, and the destiny to suffer or be affected.— 
Now, whether it act, or be acted upon, in either case it becomes some- 
thing different from what it was before; and as the powers of nature are 
never at rest, what can stop this stream of transitions a single moment in 
its course 1” 

‘ Now I am convinced.’ 

‘In no respect does it detract from the truth of this, that certain things 
appear to remain a long time unaltered ; for a flame seems to us the same, 
and yet, itis nothing but a continued stream of fire that arises from the 
burning body and becomes visible. Colors often meet our eyes as un- 
changed, and yet the rays of light by which they are formed are never for an 
instant the same. If we would discover truth, we must consider things as 
they really are, and not as they appear.’ 

‘ By Jupiter,’ replied Cebes, ‘ this truth opens to us a prospect as new as 
it is charming! My friends,’ continued he, whilst he turned to us, ‘ the 
application of this doctrine to the nature of the soul seems to promise the 

most important consequences.’ 

‘I have still one or two more principles to establish, before I come to the 
application. Whatever is mutable, we have seen can remain no moment 
unchanged ; ,but as the past becomes the ancient, so the successive series of 
changes that have taken place go on increasing. Now, consider, Cebes, 
do the moments of time follow one another in a series of separate success- 
ions, or in a continuous sequence 7” 

‘I do not conceive what thou wouldst say,’ answered Cebes. 

‘Examples may make my meaning clearer. The surface of still water 
seems to spread forth in one continuous mass, and each drop has a common 
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limit or boundary with that which is next to it ; a heap of sand, on the con- 
trary, consists of many grains, each of which has its own external surface. 
Is it not so? 

‘ This is conceivable.’ 

‘ When I pronounce the word Cebes, two distinct syllables follow orte. the 
other, between which no third 4s to be found.’ 

‘* Traly.’ 

‘The word Cehes is not pronounced all at once, but the separate syl- 
lables of which it conSists follow each other in a aombiuatiah discon- 
tinuous, and each has its own,termination.” VE, 

‘ But in the idea which my mind associates with this bere are 
no parts which have separate limi.s. Is this so ?’ 

‘It seems to me-there are nove.’ . 

‘And properly ; for all the parts of a complex idea so intetpenetrate 
and flow into one another, that no limit catr be assigned where this be- 
gins or that ends. They together form a continuous whfol@; but in the 
other case, each syllable has its fixed termination, and.W\en several of 
these are united and form a word, they follow each other in 4 succession, 
and not in one continuous sound. , , 

‘ This is perfectly clear.’ . , 

‘I ask now in reference to time; is it like the spoken word, or like 
the idea? Do moments follow in a’ continuous, or a discontinuous 
order? 

‘In a continuous,’ answered Cebes. 

‘Indeed,’ said Simmias, ‘if we recoghize time through the succession 
of our ideas, how could it be possible that the nature of the successions 
in time and in ideas, should not be the same?’ 

‘ The parts of time,’ continued Socrates, ‘ move as one, and have the 
same terminations.’ 


‘True.’ 


‘ The smallest particle is such a succession of moments, may be divided 
into still smaller, which have also all the properties of time. Is it not so?’ 

‘So it seems.’ 

‘ Then there are no two moments next to each other, that is, between 
which a third cannot be supposed 1” 

‘ This follows from what bas been granted.’ 

‘Do not the motions, and generally all the changes of nature, follow in 
the steps of time ? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ They follow, also, like the moments of time, in a constant union ?’ 

‘Truly.’ 

‘There will also be no two states next to each other, that is, between 
which a third cannot still be conceived?” 

‘ This also seems true.’ . 

‘It, indeed, does appear to our senses, as if these changes took place 
successively, since they only discern them after marked intervals ; but 
nature goes none the less her own way, and changes tbi ings gradually, 
and in a continuous manner. The least part of this series is itself a se- 
ries of changes; and one may select two states as close toach other as 
he will, still there 3 is an intermediate between them, which unites them 
with one another, and which nature shows as a way from one to the other.’ 

‘I conceive all this very well,’ said Cebes. 

‘My friends!’ cried Sécrates, ‘now it is time to draw near te our 
purpose. We have assembled champions who will contend for our im- 
mortality, and I promise myself a certain victory. But shall we not, ac- 
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cording to the practice of generals, ere we engage in the contest, review 
our forces, in order to know more exactly our strength and our weak- 
ness 7” 

Apolodorus begged a short recapitulation. 

‘ The principles,’ said Socrates, ‘ which we no longer call in question, 
are these : 

‘1. For every natural change three things are required: First, the 
condition of the changeable thing, which condition ceases. Secondly, 
another which shall take its ‘place; and thirdly, the intermediate state, or 
point of transition, in order that the change may not take place violently, 
but by degrees. 

‘2. Whatever is subject to change remains no moment without really 
undergoing some change. 

‘3. The moments of time pass in a continuous stream, and there are 
no two which are next to each other. 

‘4. The series of changes agrees with those of time, and is so con- 
tinuous and united, that one can find no two conditions which directly 
succeed each other, or between which an intermediate state cannot be 
found. Are we not agreed upon these points ?” 

‘ Yes,’ said Cebes. 

‘ Life and death, my dear Cebes, are opposite states. Are they not? 

*Traly !’ 

‘ And the last struggle is the immediate point between them.’ 

‘ True.’ 

‘'l'hese great changes affect probably the soul as well as the body; for 
both natures stand during life in the closest union.’ 

‘ According to all appearance.’ 

‘ What happens to the body after this important change, we can learn 
from observation ; for the prostrate fourm remains present to our senses ; 
but how, and where, and what the soul may be, must be established by 
reason alone ; for the soul has, through death, lost the means of commu- 
nieating with the senses.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Shall we not, my dearest, first follow the visible through all its 
changes, and then compare, as far as possible, the invisible with the 
visible ? 

‘This seems to me the best way for us to commence,’ answered Cebes. 

‘In every animated body there are constantly occurring separations 
and transformations, some of which go to the support of the living crea- 
ture; others tend to its dissolution. Death and life commence their strug- 
gle with each other at birth.’ 

‘ Daily experience shows this.’ 

‘What do we call that state,’ asked Socrates, ‘ in which all the changes 
which take place in the animated machine tend more to its preservation 
than to its dissolution ? 

‘ Do we not call it health ?’ 

‘What else ? © 

‘On the contrary, the changes that operate to destroy this wonderful 
machine, are increased through sickness, or old age, which may be called 
a most natural sickness,’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘The destruction takes place gradually, and by imperceptible degrees. 
Finally, the structure falls to pieces, and is separated into the smallest 
particles,’ 

‘ But what happens? Do these parts cease to undergo alterations? Do 
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they cease to act and to beacted upon? Are they entirely destroy- 
ed?’ 

‘It seems not,’ answered Cebes. 

‘ No, it is not possible,’ said Socrates, ‘ if that is true, about which we 
have agreed ; for there must be a medium between being and non- 
existence.’ 

‘I see, it could not be.’ 

‘ Existence and non-existence would then be two states immediately 
successive, which would therefore be next to each other; but we have 
seen that nature can produce no such changes which must happen vio- 
lently and without any intermediate. Dost thou remember this prin- 
ciple ? 

‘Very well, answered Cebes. 

‘Then nature can cause or produce neither existence nor annihilation?’ 

‘ Certainly not!’ 

‘ Therefore, nothing is lost by this dissolution of the animal frame. 
The disunited parts go forth still to exist, to act, to be acted upon, to be 
gathered and separated, till through infinite transitions they become parts 
of other formations. Many become dust, much becomes moisture ; this 
rises into the air; that enters into and forms plants, passes from plants 
to living animals, and leaves the animal to afford nourishment to the 
worm. Is this agreeable to experience ?’ 

‘ Perfectly, my “Soerates,’ answered Cebes and Simmias, at the same 
time. 

‘ Thus we see, my friends, that life and death, so far as they concern the 
body, are not separated in nature. They are parts of a continuous series of 
changes, prhtide by gradual transitions are united im the closest manner. 
There is no moment when man can say in strict truth: Now the body dies ; 
as little can any one, speaking exactly, say: Then it became sick, or then 
well. Indeed, the changes appear to our senses to be separate, since they 
are not observed, except at considerable intervals; but enough, we know 
that they cannot in truth be so. . 

‘I bethink me now of an example that will illustrate this. Our eyes, 
which are limited to a certain field of observation, distinguish clearly morn- 
ing, noon, evening, and midnight, and it is to us as if these periods were 
separated and isolated from the rest. But whoever considers the whole 
earth, perceives clearly that the revolutions of day and night are continuously 
successive, and that each moment of time may be at once morning and eve- 
ning, mid-day and midnight. 

‘ Homer, as poet, has only liberty to ascribe to his gods actions in the 
day, as ifthe times of the day were separate periods to those who are not 
limited to the narrow circuit of the earth, and not rather that each moment 
were as much morning as evening. It is permitted the poets to use appear- 
ance in place of truth; but in point of fact, Aurora must be constantly 
opening the doors of Heaven with her rosy fingers, and incessantly dragging 
her yellow mantle from one place to another, so that the gods, since they 
would only sleep nights, may not continually slumber. 

* So also the days of the week may be considered as one, and not divi- 
ded: for the continuity and unity is only broken and divided into distinct 
portions by the imagination and the illusion of the senses; the understand- 
ing discerns clearly, that one should not stop there, w here there is no real 
division. Is this clear, my friends ?’ 

‘ Very,’ said Simmias, 

‘In the life and death of plants and animals, it is nowise different. In the 
series of changes which the same object undergoes, a period commences 
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according to the decision of our senses, when the object, whether plant or 
animal, falls under the cognition of our senses; and this in the plant is its 
shooting, and in living creatures we name it birth. The second period, 
when the animal or vegetable operations are withdrawn from our senses, we 
name death; and the third, when finally the animal or vegetable forms van- 
ish and become invisible, we call the dissolution and destruction of the plant 
or animal, But in nature, all these changes form links in an unbroken 
chaiu, a gradual unfolding and folding up of the same thing, which invests 
and envelops itself in various forms. Is there any doubt of this ? 

* None in the least,’ answered Cebes. 

‘If we say,’ continued Socrates, ‘ that the soul dies, we must establish one 
of two things: Either all her powers and faculties cease their actions and 
relations suddenly, the soul vanishes, as it were, in a twinkling, or like the 
body, it goes through gradual changes, innumerable transformations, which 
continue on in a constant series, and in this series there arrives a period 
when it is no longer a human soul, but something else ; as the body, after 
innumerable transformations, ceases to be a human body, and is changed 
into dust, air, plants, or even into the parts of another animal. Is there any 
third way in which the soul can die, any other than suddenly or gradually ?’ 

‘ No,’ answered Cebes. ‘ This classification embraces every possibility.’ 

‘ Good,’ said Socrates. ‘ Those who are still doubtful of the soul’s im- 
mortality, can choose whether they will say they fear that it will vanish sud- 
denly, or by-and-bye cease to be the same sthing that it was. Will Cebes 
step forward and in their place make the choice ? 

‘The question is whether they would allow the choice of their attorney. 
My counsel was that we should consider both cases; for if they should 
refuse my choice and declare otherwise, to-morrow there would be no one 
who could confute them.’ 

‘My dear Cebes!’ replied Socrates, ‘Greece is a broad country, and also 
among the barbarians there must be many who lay these inquiries at heart. 
Yet, be it so! Let us consider both cases. The first was :—Perhaps the 
soul suddenly ceases, in a twinkling vanishes away. Is this in and of itself 
possible? Can nature produce annihilation ? 

‘In nowise ; for that is true which we before granted, that nature can 
never cause annihilation.’ ‘And have we not justly granted this?’ asked 
Socrates. ‘ Between existence and non-existence is a fearful chasm, which 
the gradually-working nature of things can never spring over.’ 

‘Very true,’ answered Cebes. ‘ But how if it were annihilated by a 
supernatural power, by a Divinity ” 

‘QO, my friend!’ exclaimed Socrates, ‘how happy, how blessed are we, 
if we have nothing to fear, except from the immediate hand of Him, who 
alone can work miracles! What we feared was that our soul might be, 
from its very nature, subject to death; and we are now seeking by proofs 
to render vain this fear. That God, the merciful creator and supporter of 
all things, should, through a miracle, annihilate it!—No, Cebes, let us 
sooner fear that the sun will change us to ice, than dread from absolute 
Goodness the unmingled evil of annihilation by special miracle.’ 

‘I did not reflect,’ said Cebes, ‘that my suggestion was almost a 
blasphemy !’ 

‘One kind of death, then—sudden annihilation—affrights us no more ; for 
it is beyond the power of nature. Yet, consider, my friends, the conse- 
quences, were the case otherwise. Suppose it were possible ; the question 
then occurs, when, at what time, shall the soul vanish, and be no more ? 
Probably at the time when the body no longer needs it, in the moment of 
death.’ 
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‘ According to all appearance.’ 

‘ Now we have seen, that there is no fixed moment, when one can say, now 
the body dies. The dissolution of the animated machine began long before 
its operations were visible to us; for the powers which are opposed to those 
which support life, have been continually acting and increasing, till at 
length the movements of the several parts no longer harmonize to one end, 
but tend different ways, and the machine dissolves. This takes place so 
gradually, that each state may be considered as having a common termi- 
nation with the preceding, and as producing the succeeding. Have we es- 
tablished this ?” 

‘ Undoubtedly.’ 

‘If, then, the death of the body is likewise the death of the soul, there 
must be no moment when one can say now the soul vanishes and ceases to 
be; but, by degrees, as the operations in the parts cease to harmonize to 
one end, the soul must also lose its power and inward activity. Does it not 
seem so to thee, my Cebes ?’ 

‘ Exactly.’ 

‘ But see, what a wonderful turn our inquiry has taken! It seems like a 
work of art of my ancestor Daedalus, by inward impulse to have rolled to 
its former place.’ 

‘ How so?” 

‘ We granted, (for a moment, at the request of our opponents,) that the 


soul might cease suddenly, and wished to see whether this fear was well- 


grounded. We have, therefore, inquired in what moment it would be an- 
nihilated, and this inquiry has brought us to the opposite of that with which 


we set out; namely, that it could not be suddenly destroyed; but must, if — 


at all, gradually lose its inward power and activity.’ 

‘So much the better,’ answered Cebes ; ‘the principle granted above has 
refuted itself.’ 

* We have then only to inquire whether the powers of the soul can thus 
gradually pass away, as the parts of the physical frame are separated.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ Let us follow these two intimate companions, body and soul, who are 
even to share death in common, upon their journey, in order to see where 
they remain at last. So long as most of the powers of the machine tend 
to the support and well-being of the whole, and whilst the organs of the 
senses discharge their appropriate offices, the soul possesses her full 
powers ; she feels, thinks, loves, dislikes, conceives, wills. Is not this so?” 

‘ Without doubt.’ 

‘The body becomes sick ; there is a discord perceptible between the 
operations within the machine, whilst many of them no longer harmonize 
and unite for the support of the whole, but have different and contrary 
tendencies. And the soul—?’ 

‘ As experience teaches, becomes weaker, is confused, thinks falsely, 
and acts often contrary to her wishes,’ 

‘Well, I go on. The body dies, that is, all its operations tend no 
longer to life and the support of the whole; but within, some of the 
powers of life may still feebly act, which give to the soul a few faint 
impressions; and the capacity of the soul must now be limited to these. 
Is not this so 7 

‘ Certainly.’ 

* Dissolution follows; the parts which, having had hitherto a common 
aim, have constituted a single machine, now have various tendencies, and 
go to form parts of other and manifold forms. And the soul, my Cebes, 
where shall we leave that? Her instrument is destroyed. That which 
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remains is no longer hers, it forms no whole, atid cannot be quickened. 
There are now no organs of sense or feeling, through whose means she 
can ever experience a single perception or emotion. Must al] within her 
be waste and desolate? Have all her feelings and thoughts, her ima- 
ginings, her desires and aversions, inclinations and passions, vanished for- 
ever, vor left the smallest trace bebind ? 

* It cannot be possible,’ said Cebes. ‘ What else were this than com- 
plete annihilation? And annihilation, as we have seen, is not in the 

ower of nature.’ 

‘ What then is to be done, my friends? The soul cannot perish forever; 
for the last step, however far one may carry it, is still from being to no- 
thing, a transition which can neither be inferred from the nature of 
things, single nor complex. It will then continue, and eternally exist. 
Will it exist? then must it act and be affected, must have ideas ; for feel- 
ings, thoughts, and volitions are the peculiar actions and emotions which 
belong to a thinking being. Ideas always have their origin in sensible 
perceptions, and where shall the soul obtain sensible perceptions, when 
no instruments and organs of sense any longer remain (’ 

‘ Nothing seems to me more correct than the steps to both of these con- 
clusions ; and yet, they lead to a palpable contradiction.’ 

‘One of the two,’ continued Socrates, ‘ must be true; either the soul 
must be annihilated or it must still have ideas. One is very much inclined 
to regard both of these as impossible, and yet one of them must be. Let 
us see whether we can find any opening or way out of this labyrinth. On 
the one hand, our spirit cannot, in a natural manner, be annihilated. On 
what is this impossibility grounded? Be unwearied, my friends, in fol- 
lowing me along this thorny road; it leads us to the noblest country 
which the mind of man hath ever enjoyed. Answer me! Has not a proper 
idea of power and natural changes Jed us to the conclusion that nature can 
effect no annihilation ?” 

‘ Surely ! 

‘On this side, then, there is no possible way out, and we must turn 
round. The soul cannot pass away, she must continue after death—must 
act, be affected, and possess ideas. On the other hand, is there any im- 
possibility in the mind’s possessing ideas without impressions made through 
the senses; or who will assure us of the impossibility of this? Is it not 
the mere experience of this life that we cannot perform mental operations 
without the aid of the organs of sense? 

‘ Nothing else.’ 

‘ But what ground have we to extend this experience beyond the limits 
of this life, and to deny absolutely to the nature of the soul the power to 
think without this organized body? What thinkest thou, Cebes, should we 
not consider a man ridiculous who, though ,he had never been without the 
walls of Athens, should nevertheless conclude from his own experience, that 
in all places upon the earth, day and night, summer and winter, alternated 
exactly as with us ? 

*‘ Nothing. were more absurd.’ 

‘If a child in its mother’s womb could reason, would it be easily per- 
suaded that it should be separated from its mother, and enjoy the free air, 
and the quickening light of the sun? Would it not rather, out of present 
circumstances, be inclined to infer the impossibility of this ? 

‘ According to all appearance.’ 

‘ And do we act more rationally when we, imprisoned in this life, would 
establish what may be possible to nature after thislife? A single look inte 
the inexhaustible manifoldness of nature will convince us of the unreason- 
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ableness of such a conclusion. How poor and weak would she be, did not 
her sryalye extend further than our experience |’ 
r 


‘ We may then reject this experience, since we can set against it the es- 
tablished impossibility, that our soul can perish. Homer lets his hero justly 
exclaim: ‘ Yea, the soul still moves in the house of Orcus, though no mor- 
tal enter there.’ The ideas which Homer gives us of Hades and the shades 
that wander there, seem not generally to agree with truth; but this is cer- 
tain, my beloved friends, our spirit triumphs over death and corruption, 
leaves the corpse behind to fulfil, in a thousand different forms, the design 
of the Highest; but the immortal part rises from the dust, and goes forth 
to behold the works of the Creator, and cherish thoughts of the power of the 
Infinite; governed, indeed, by natural laws, but such as transcend our 
earthly conceptions. Yet weigh this, my friends! If our soul, after the 
death of the body, still live and think, will it not then also, as in the present 
state, strive after blessedness ?’ 

‘Jt seems to me probable,’ said Simmias ; ‘ but I no longer trust my own 
presumption, and wish to hear thy reasons.’ 

‘ My reasons are these,’ replied Socrates: ‘If the soul thinks, she must 
exchange within herself ideas with ideas ; some of these ideas must be vol- 
untary, others involuntary ; that is, she must possess a will ; but if she has 
a will, whither can this tend, except to the highest degree of well-being, 
blessedness ? 

‘ This was clear to all. But in what,’ continued Socrates, ‘ consists the 
well-being of a spirit that has no more to care for the wants of the body? 
Meat and drink, love and pleasure, can no longer delight it; what in this 
life, touch or taste, eyes or ears enjoyed, is there unworthy of its esteem ? 
Only a faint, perhaps regretful, recollection will remain of the pleasures 
which it enjoyed in the society of the body. Will it, then, strive after these 
things ? 

‘ As little as a rational man for the play-things of childhood,’ said Sim- 
mias. 

‘ Will extensive power ever be an object of its wishes?’ 

* How could this be possible in a state where, according toall appearance, 
no property being possessed, no power could be enjoyed (’ 

* The desire of honor is, indeed, a passion which apparently might still 
cleave to the departed spirit ; for it seems to have less connection with the 
wants of the body; but on what will the bodiless spirit found its claim to 
pre-eminence ? Certainly not on power, nor wealth, nor noble birth; for 
all these follies it leaves behind on earth with the body.’ 

‘ True!’ 

‘ There remain then nothing but wisdom, the love of virtue, and know- 
ledge of truth, which can give to the spirit precedence, and raise it above 
its fellow-spirits. Besides this noble ambition, it will enjoy those agreeable 
spiritual emotions, which delighted the soul on earth apart from the body, 
as those of beauty, order, symmetry, perfection. These emotions are so in- 
herent in the nature of a spirit, that they can never be separated from it. 
He who upon earth has cared for his soul, who in this life has devoted him- 
self to wisdom, virtue, and taken delight in true beauty, has the greatest 
hopes of continuing afier death in these employments, and of drawing 
nearer and nearer to that Being who is the fountain of all wisdom, the 
source of every perfection, and pre-eminently beauty itself. Call to mind, 
my friends, those happy moments which you have enjoyed, as often as the 
soul, transported with spiritual beauty, has forgotten the body with its wants, 
and resigned itself wholly to this holy feeling. What awe !—what inspira- 
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tion! Nothing but the near presence of a Divinity can raise in us these 
sublime emotions. Also, in truth, every idea of spiritual beauty is a glance 
into the being of Deity; for the beauty, harmonious order, and perfection 
which we perceive, are faint impressions of Him who is essential and abso- 
lute beauty, order, and perfection. 

‘I recollect that I have-set forth these thoughts clearly enough on another 
occasion, and will, at present, only add the conclusions to be drawn from 
them. If it is true, that after this life, wisdom and virtue will be the ob- 
jects of our ambition, and a strife for spiritual beauty, order and perfec- 
tion, constitute our desires, then will our enduring being be nothing but 
one unbroken contemplation of Deity; a holy enjoyment, which, as little 
as we can conceive of it, will reward the noble toil of the virtuous with 
eternal gain. What are all the hardships of this life, compared with such 
an eternity! What are poverty, contempt, and the most shameful death, if 
we thereby attain to such beatitude! No, my friends! he who is conscious 
of an upright life, cannot possibly afflict himself when he is entering upon 
the journey to this happiness. But whoever in his life has injured gods and 
men; who has revelled in degrading¢pleasures ; who has sacrificed men to 
his idol ambition, and found his enjoyment in the suffering of another ; he 
may tremble on the threshold of death, whilst he can cast no look upon the 
past, but with remorse, nor on the future, without fear. But since, thanks 
to God! I have to reproach myself with none of these things; since in my 
whole life I have earnestly sought after wisdom, and loved virtue above all, 
I rejoice to hear the voice of God, which calls me hence to enjoy in that 
light, what, in this darkness, I strove to attain. But do ye, my friends, 
consider well the grounds of my hopes; and if they convince you, then 
bless my departure; and so live,*that at last death may call, and not vio- 
lently drag you away! Perhaps, hereafter, in glorified friendship, the 
Deity may again bring us to each other’s arms. O, with what transport 
shall we then recall this day ! 





INFLUENCE OF PENAL LAWS. 


Tuart the laws be just and wisely administered should be the first aim of 
a free people. Every effort to attain this deserves commendation, and no 
exertion whatever for its attainment should be considered too arduous. In 
their efficacy consists the safeguard of the republic. The design of this 
article will be to consider the manner in which the laws and institutions of 
a country may, in the best manner, be improved, and to inquire if, in the 
instances of the highest crimes, some other mode of punishment ought not to be 
substituted for the one now employed, and also to show that the true end of 
legislation is not to invent punishments, but to remove the inducements to 
crime. Though the design is not to point out this as a new truth, but to 
present it to the mind as worthy of renewed attention. 

Since the institutions of a country have a great influence on its citizens, 
it is the duty of those in whose hands these are entrusted, to provide that 
these be the best which their condition will allow. History throws light 
upon this; but if some one of superior mind and attainments should travel 
through the divisions of the continent, with the design of observing the laws 
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of those divisions and the condition of the people to which those laws were 
applicable, such a tour would be of great benefit in the advancement of 
practical learning. In addition to this, a well digested history of the laws 
of different countries and states would be of great value. It is not alone 
the most enlightened nations whose history benefits us. The tribunal of 
conciliation in the monarchy of Denmark would be an advance in the insti- 
tutions of America. The tribunal of cond¢iliation established since 1795, is 
composed of the most intelligent and respectable men in the vicinage, arid 
its sessions are private. It is competent to determine upon a great number 
of civil questions; and if both parties agree to the arrangement proposed 
by the court, its decree is registered and has legal authority. If the parties 
cannot by the amicable interference of the mediators, they are at full liberty 
to prosecute their suit in a court of justice. Proceedings cannot be pro- 
tracted longer than fifteen days in the country, and eight days in the towns, 
unless both parties consent to a longer delay; expenses not to be paid but 
in case of reconciliation. Law suits the three years following this, were 
less than in the three preceding by fifteen thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three. For further remarks updh this, consult Sydney Smith’s Tableau 
des Etats Danois. If, to the history of the laws of ancient countries, and 
to observations on, and history of, the laws of existing imstitutions, were 
brought sound reasoning in applying. particular rules to the. pecuhar dispo- 
sitions and genius of a people, it would result in institutiong and laws held 
in honor in all civilized lands. : 

Having given this view of the manner in which all laws and institutions 
may be perfected, and of the manner in which this particular kind of learn- 
ing may be advanced, the principles desirable to be considered in legislative 
enactments may now, be remarked upoh. The legitimate object of the 
criminal Jaw, is to prevent the inconveniences arising to society from crimes 
and misdemeanors. It ig desirable, if it be practicable, that the same hand 
that punishes with the view of the general good, should ,aim to reform for 
the good of the individual. Too great severitjes may be unjustly assumed. 
But it seems late to consider this question after so many centuries have 
passed, each having its various governments punishing with the greatest 
rigor. But though these punishments have continued so long in practice, 
their utility has frequently been questioned. Cicero, in his orations against 
Cataline, discussed the question whether Cataline and his followers should 
be punished with death or banishment ; Caius Cesar inclines to the latter ; 
Cicero himself, in this unparalelled instance, after some hesitating, inclines 
to the former. Butthe Marquis Beccaria urged the duty to forego punish- 
ment by taking life, and in many instances the opinions of the learned 
Montesquieu strongly incline to the same opinion, while no part of his work 
is directly against it. The germ of this principle has existed in the 
minds of the English jurists fromthe time of Sir Edward Coke to the present 
time ; and numerous documents have of late appeared among us, among 
the more important of which were the argument of Edward Livingston and 
the report of Mr. Q’Sullivan. Indeed, if this be a right principle, its germ 
has lain in the mind of man since its creation. The voice of God within 
is solemn as prophesy. 

On what is the right of punishment founded? In a natural state of society, 
one man has no right to punish another for wrongs committed against his 
fellows. If this were otherwise, every individual could assume to punish 
individually one single offender. But in the formation of society that right 
to punish is delegated by compact to particular individuals appointed by 
the society for their good, that they may be freed from the outrages and 
annoyances which otherwise threaten them. We do not recognize the 
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doctrine as legitimate, that the rights of kings are not human but divine. 
If, then, the right of punishment is ceded by individuals, how great is the 
power conferred in this grant? What powers have mien in a natural state ' 
before theirformation into a society? If each individual have aright to punish 
offences which do not affect his own person, we have already seen what 
confusion this would result in. Shall it be ‘granted to heads of a family to 
punish wrongs committed against his family ?—for family ties are not peculiar 
to a society, but pertaining to humanity ; though in a more confined sense than 
we now use the term, they would necessarily protect and perhaps as neces- 
sarily punish. But to determine here how severely they might punish, has 
as much difficulty as to decide in the first place how severely men have a 
right to punish when society is formed. The Marquis Beccaria conceives in 
his argument that men cannot delegate what they have not themselves. 
True, they cannot; hence he concludes they cannot grant the right to take 
their own lives, for they themselves are forbid to do this, and likewise further 
concludes that the rulers for this reason cannot assume this right. And if 
individuals granted to rulers the right to rule them instead of their ruling 
themselves, then they could not assume to punish them by death, inasmuch 
as he who granted had no right to take his own life. But the idea of pro- 
tection entered largely into the design in the formation of society, m formmg 
which they yield up tacitly whatever former rights conflict with the general 
convenience. 

Has society then a right to assume this? and if they have this right, is it 
expedient, meaning by this term, is it the most just and humane method of 
punishment? Did the laws by which the Israelites as a nction were 
governed, sanction this? And if they did, is there properly a distinction 
*between these Jaws and the moral laws which were given alike for all ages, 
such as the ten commandments? These were put in the interrogative form, 
because there are many difficult quegtions pertaining to the subject, which 
can properly be authoritatively spoken of only by eminent Hebrew scholars 
and divines. If, then, those laws which were national to the Jews are excluded 
from our consideration in this place, what may be said of those positive 
laws, such as “thou shalt not kill.” Receiving it authoritatively without 
comment admits too much, for we should then be forbidden to do this in 
self-defence. But much learning has already been exhausted on this subject, 
though it still remains in some obscurity. Bat whatever may be mens’ con- 
flicting opinion in regard to the Bible’s sanctioning or condemning this mode 
of punishment, the moral law remains the same in all places and in all times— 
the same to Jew or Greek; and this same law is beautifully true to nature. 
The laws that are given in that volume when rightly interpreted, are but 
the vivid expressions of those laws that are born with the mind of man. 
The voice of enlightened reason is the voice of God. 

Reason, then, is to prescribe the rules which shall preserve the social 
compact in a just manner. And it is believed that there now exist laws not 
just, because not the most mild, which can be adopted and yet be preventive. 
And when the question concerns so grave a subject as the taking of human 
life, even if the opponents of this particular rule of law should fail to demon- 
strate beyond a doubt that some other would be better, its supporters ought 
conclusively to prove the affirmative, that is, that no other method can‘be 
adopted equally preventive or sufficiently so, to make it more just than the 
one at present employed. But that which is wanting to prove the negative 
successfully, is equally wanting in the proof of the affirmative. We know 
how the affirmative rule operates, but we have no experience of the negative. 
For, in considering the question, it must be confined to our own people, and 
the consideration may be prefaced by the remark that all laws must have a 
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regard to the enlightenment, the learning, and religion of a people. The 
spirit of a people is as much to be considered in ruling them, as that of a 
child in its government. Harsh laws are as ill suited to one kind of people 
as mild laws are to another. Injudicious treatment towards a child instead 
of subduing it, will make it still more ungovernable, and nature is the same 
among all people. ‘There is scarce a heart on earth that may not be melted 
by kindness, or scarcely one that may not be rendered stubborn by harshness ; 
and the influence that a people are susceptible of from the laws, and besides 
that, the laws exercised over them, should not escape the keenest scrutiny of 
the philanthropic legislator. 

If the great object of legislators be to prevent crime by cruel punishments, 
crimes are more frequent now, and yet more cruel punishments have been in- 
vented than those at present employed. If the argument in support of 
the affirmative is that crimes are prevented in proportion to the cruelty of 
punishment, crimes are now by no means prevented, and yet punishments 
are not the cruelest; therefore, it is just to restore the rack, the stake, and 
all the refined inventions, in the way of inflicting tortures of the inquisition. 
If, in acting upon the negative in practice more crimes were committed, and 
for this reason some one lays the blood of his friend at the doors of the law- 
givers; granting the theory of the affirmative to be true, thousands may 
bring the grave charge that they have omitted to practice the inventions of 
more cruel tortures. But will men say there is a means and that means is 
the present system? they recede then from the idea that punishments should 
be the most thoroughly preventive, however cruel, and qualify it by saying, 
if they are not too cruel. We look upon the tortures of the inquisition in 
an impassioned manner; and it is not in our power to tell how the present 
system would appear viewed in the same light. . 

But this theory of cruelty fails of its object, and the public sentiment 
would justly condemn anything more cruel. Is this theory, then, in its per- 
fection ? it will not do to be more crhel, will it do to be less cruel? Is it 
unwise to adopt another system? have our criminal laws so thoroughly 
imbibed the true principles of legislation that they may not be improved ? 

The punishment proposed as a substitute is imprisonment for life. The 
principle that certainty of punishment is more preventive of crime than 
cruelty, applies to capital punishment with less aptness than to imprisonment. 
To justify executing a criminal the crime must be proved beyond a doubt, 
beyond almost a probability of doubt in reasonable minds; and this arises 
from the sacredness in which life is held. Hence there is great hope of 
escaping the punishment; and so far as there is a possibility of this, is the 
crime more liable to be committed. Again, jurors are reluctant to pronounce 
the sentence of guilty when the penalty is death ; and from a kindred feeling, 
counsel will exert all their ingenuity to render the criminal irresponsible 
for the reason of insanity; and public opinion tolerates this from its secret 
abhorrence of the penalty. But if the punishment were of a nature less 
cruel, it would be more certain. 

Mr. Bradford relates the case of two men who, when convicted, the one 
for robbery the other of burglary, had their option of undergoing sentence 
of death, or of having the benefit of a change in the Jaw taking place at 
that time, by which their sentence would have been imprisonment for life. 
The former was their. choice, preferring the risk of death, with the chance 
of pardon, to the certainty of a long imprisonment. 

Imprisonment for life may be a severity which we would wish there were 
no necessity of inflicting ; but the act of the criminal here is seen in its true 
light, for our prejudices are not called out by the fate of the accused. If 
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we have judged wrong, this may be an example of certainty, as no human 
being has been struck from existence. 

Montesquieu recognises the principle of inflicting the punishment which 
pertains to the crime if clearly proved, but mitigating it if it should be proved 
with less clearness ; and too much pains cannot be taken to render punish- 
ment certain. It seems almost an awful thing to take the life of men, but 
if they are imprisoned, they yet may labor for the public and still be objects 
of our beneficence. And is there no possible means to reclaimthem? That 
much can be done for these is no longer a matter of conjecture, it is proved 
by many instances in the past. 

Again, if punishments be severe, men are naturally Jed to the perpetration 
of other crimes to avoid the punishment due to the first. And let us for 
example suppose two nations, in one of which the greatest punishment is 
perpetual slavery, and in the other the wheel, both will inspire the same 
degree of terror, and that there can be no reason for increasing the punish- 
ment of the first, which are not equally valid for augmenting those of the 
second. Experience shows that in countries remarkable for the lenity of 
peril, because the spirit of the inhabitants is as much affected by them as in 
other countries by severer punishments, robberies on the highway -had 
grown common in some countries, and in order to remedy this evil, they 
invented the punishment of breaking upon the wheel, the terror of which 
put a stop for awhile to this mischievous practice ; but soon after robberies 
on the highways were as common as ever. Men must not be led by excess 
of violence. 1f we inquire into the cause of all human corruption, we shall 
find that they proceed from the impunity of crimes, and not from the modera- 
tion of punishment. The Argines says, Plutarch having put fifteen hundred 
of their citizens to death, the Athenians ordered sacrifices of expiation, that 
it might please the Gods to turn the hearts of the Athenians from so cruel 
a thought. 

There are two sorts of corruption; the one when the people do not ob- 
serve the laws ; the other, when they are corrupted by the laws. Govern- 
ments give examples of cruelty, and render life less sacred by the present 
method of punishment. Our people have become familiar with it, and it 
has Jost its terror. And if any fear that abolishing it would work an ill, 
we have authority to the contrary. The punishments of the regal laws and 
those of the twelve tables were almost all abolished in the time of the re- 
public, in consequence either of the Valerian or the Porcian law. It was 
never observed that this step did any manner of prejudice to the civil ad- 
ministration. And the punishment of death was abolished during a period 
of twenty-five years in Tuscany, by the Grand Duke Leopold, says the 
report of M. Berenger to the French Chamber of Deputies in 1830; and 
the mildness of the penal legislation had so improved the character of the 
people there, that there was a time when the prisons of the Grand Duchy 
were found entirely empty. And if any shall object that there is an in- 
completeness in these, inasmuch as they do not preclude the possibility of 
some other paramount or coincident cause of the effect, we allow this, and 
regret that there are not able and full reports, which could leave no doubts 
in the mind of the nicest observer. 

It is better to prevent crimes than to punish them. This is the funda- 
mental principle of good legislation. ‘‘ Would you prevent crimes? Let 
the laws be clear and simple, let the entire force of the nation be united in 
their defence. To have the laws successfully administered, they must be 
appreciated by enlightened public opinion.”* The chicanery of counsel for 
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a guilty client will then be disreputable, and he, only, praised for being a good 
citizen, whatever his profession, who sees that no offender escapes solemn 


justice. The present system, then, first, is cruel; second, that cruelty, by 


familiatity, has lost its terrors; third, there are many, adventitious circum- 
stances rendering its infliction uncertain ; fourth, its influence is pernicious. 
While the one proposed is more humane, and leaves room for reform in the 
offender, it is more certain, and sufficiently severe to render the condition 
of the offender more intolerable than it was before he committed the-crime, 
and all beyond this is needless severity. 

If there is any other punishment preventive, no one will doubt ghat the 
present ought to be rejected. And what shall we say of the prisons con- 
stantly accumulating with inmates. Has government done all it can do for 
the good of the governed? These outcasts have become so by degrada- 
tion, and shall they be thrown aside like a worthless thing in whom never 
breathed a human soul? Shall the rulers rest satisfied with doing this ? or 
shall they not rather exert an influence to prevent this degradation? 
Naturalists have spared no pains to learn what climate, what light, what 
soil, is necessary to perfect the organization and color and beauty of the 
plants, and are we not of more value than they? Shall we not turn our 
attention to the influences which must surround man, in order to perfect 
his nature? They have resigned themselves into your charge, is it enough 
simply to defend them from outrage? But how feebly have you done 
even this. Have you rendered life, reputation or property safe? You 
have not. Your efforts, under your present course, are too puny to do this. 
Laws must not only protect, they should be not only negative, but a posi- 
tive good to the people. That father does not regulate his household well, 
who simply protects it from invasion from without. The falsehood, the 
misery, the corruptions, the poverty, will cry out to deliver back society to 
its original elements, if civil government has given its full of blessings. A 
people—who are they? what is their condition? A portion of them are 
surrounded by taste and elegance, and this is commendable, this is true to 
nature. Amid taste, elegance, and virtuous example, the virtues flourish ; 
let to these be added some virtuous occupation, and man is surrounded by 
the influences which his nature requires. But how few, in comparison 
with the whole, are thus surrounded. And what are the other influences? 
what are the opposites, and what is their necessary tendency, looking 
abroad upon society with the eye of an observer? What examples of 
wickedness; what poverty, cheerless, friendless, companioned by igno- 
rance, and everything that tends to transform the divine image of man into 
worse than brutes; for the ruthless are not intelligent. Shall they who 
rule, forsooth, the fathers of their country, look upon the plants sprung up 
amid these influences—shall they watch these influences, making them 
gradually, and with no less certainty, though by degrees, and almost neces- 
sarily, what they are, and yet not remove them, nor stretch out a feeble 
hand in the attempt? These guilty wretches deserve our commiseration. 
Must we punish them because they fell under the temptations and in- 
fluences which ourselves could not have borne? Shall we, at ease, see 
them growing up amid these influences—being formed to commit every 
enormity among themselves, destroying and contaminating the good ! 
How unnatural! It is of men we speak. It is men that we describe! 
But what is the end? for what purpose that instrument of death? The 
wise, the just laws have ordained it thus. How feebly then has this social 
compact answered its end. And how shall we extricate us from the diffi- 
culty? How shall we remove froin them the bad influences ? how sur- 
round them with the good ? 
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In examining how these evils may be removed, and what part of them, it 
may also appear how-the government may be instrumental in effecting this. 
No great reform can be immediate; to root out even a féw evils from society 
may be the work of a‘century. But means properly applied will, in the end, 
accomplish the work. And to this men must first see the evils, and feel that 
they can be removed, and last, by the united efforts of all, each in proportion 
to the means he has withia his power. And first of these evils idleness is 
very great, and the children of the poor in cities are almost of necessity 
idle ; they have no ‘work at home, they are too meagly clad to attend 
school, and if they are engaged at all, it is in some servile occupation, that 
has no fellowship with aught but vice. Let schools besestablished for such 
as these; schools which shall train their intelligences, exert its power ever 
their morals, and implant in them self-respect, teach them that the wise 
and good do not value man for his riches, nor his equipage, but for his real 
worth, and that the simple honesty of a peasant is of more value than the 
lordly courtesy of kings. Such schools, established under wise rules, 
should train its pupils to industry, and instruct them in the mechanic arts. 
Another evil is the absence of everything that pertains to the taste, and this 
is the unavoidable evil of poverty. Poverty, then, has many evils, but if 
its sons could be trained to industry and virtue by schools, the parent vice 
must in time at least in part disappear. In schools is placed the safety of 
every community; their influence should reach to its utmost limit, their 
light should pierce every hut, cave, and hamlet. *No obscure individual 
should be beyond their influence. Each heart that beats should feel that 
there was prolonged the beautiful influence of a mother over its undefined 
yearnings and secret springs. And is it not the solemn duty of the laws to 
make provision for this? From these shall go forth an influence to elevate, to 
enlighten, to purify ; these shall give self-respect to the oppressed and down- 
trodden, the delights of learning, the charms of poetry, the luxury of com- 
prehending nature, to them no longer the veiled Osiris,‘and of communing 
beyond her visible forms. 

Though there are many influences which government might exert 
over the people, which for the reason of public*@pinion would be impractica- 
ble; yet learning is the great source of good influences, and to distribute 
this is certainly in its power; and though virtue is not the inevitable result 
of knowledge, yet without knowledge there can be no virtue, for how shall 
we follow the good unless we know in what it consists ? And shall any soli- 
tary individual in the republic be deprived of this, while it is within our 
power to give it, and while this is necessary to virtue though itself not ne- 
cessarily resulting in it? Yet in another view it is itself a virtue, for it must 
originate thought, and this itself is a good; it developes and expands the 
capacities for enjoyment, and this is a good , it makes familiar with elevated 
thoughts, and these elevate the whole man above the sympathies that liken 
him to the inferior orders of creation ; it chains them in sympathy with the 
great and good of past ages; it links them in a kindred feeling with the 
living, who are in position above them: it gives them confidence in self; 
it points out to them the pleasures of the higher orders of enjoyment; it en- 
lightens conscience, and this is, above all others, a safeguard against vice. 
Learning makes them familiar with the sure punishment of disobedience to 
the laws of nature; it teaches them what those laws are, and that content 
and happiness is the certain reward of their obedience, and discontent and 
misery are the inevitable consequences of going counter to them. If they 
are deprived of honorable birth, they may draw similitude of soul from the 
choice spirits who still linger in our alcoves to cheer, to delight and’ bless. 
li gives them a part in the great work of beneficence ; they may help their 
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race onward; society will emerge from its puny, its feeble and infant state ; 
nature will be obeyed, and the great original design of the Creator will un- 
fold to our eyes its veiled and glorious beauty. Wide spread intelligence 
and virtue shall work out even these. ‘The poor are down, and they are too 
weak to rise ; they cannot without your help. Remove the hindrances, en- 
courage, help them, and they in turn will help you. We are guilty to punish 
them for their fruits when we allow the thorns to choke them. Let, then, 
government be to its people what the wise father is to his sons. Let it not 
only lay down rules which they are commanded to obey, but let it remove 
every influence which disinclines them to obedience, every temptation which 
draws them from it; strengthen their weakness ; encourage by rewards 
humble acts of duty. Let rulers be tyrants no more; and among a people 
like ours, the axe, the block and the gallows will pass away with that tyranny, 
and exist only in the memory of the past, and even our prisons be almost 
tenantless. 

If, then, in the present state of society capital punishment should be neces- 
sary, but if it is in the hands of the laws to remove that necessity, the laws 
are yet in fault. Let the leaders of society be philanthropists instead of 
severe and unsympathising judges. There is much of this spirit in the 
country, but legislation has as yet had too exclusively in view the suppression 
of crime by lopping off the head of offenders, to attend to the removing the 
temptations to it. But let its attention be turned to the removing of every 
thing that inclines men to crime, and the substituting as much as lies in their 
power whatever elevates above it, and legislation would never before have 
been employed so honorably, and crimes would never before have been so 
few and punishments so little needed. 

And in this place again I would say, let the first step be taken in the 
schools. Let education be more liberal in those already established, and let 
others, which shall reach every nook and corner, every hamlet and pauper. I 
cannot speak too often or too much in the praise of learning ; how it diverts 
the attention from vice ; how its current is upward and onward to society. 
Next guard with watchful eyes the press. Let enlightened public sentimeut 
spring from this, but carry @ut the spirit of the laws against all publications 
that tend to demoralize and degrade. Let rewards be offered for the best 
book on particular subjects, which are calculated to advance learning and 
morals. How can a class who are already degraded be otherwise than cri- 
minal, until such baneful influences as now exist are removed from them. I 
know of nothing to which these influences may be more fittingly likened, 
than that tree whose poison infests the atmosphere for miles around ; and for 
crime, I know of no more fitting emblem than the fabled hydra, whose heads 
rose anew from the stroke of Hercules, until the burning iron of Laius seared 
their source. Let these noxious causes, let the origin, the source of crimes, 
be removed. All other attempts to prevent them are like man’s futile en- 
deavors to exhaust the great ocean of waters while the rivers still roll in their 
tides. The winds or the autumn frosts may for a season strip the tree of its 
foliage that spring may robe it with renewed verdure ; but when once the 
parent stem is overthrown, life shall no more play amid its branches, and leaf 
or germ be seen never more. 
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POPULAR PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


HENRY MILLER SHREVE. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


Ar this day the enthusiasm with which the news was received throughout 
the West, cannot be duly appreciated. Dr. McMurtrie, whose ‘ Sketches 
of Louisville” were published in L819, was a witness of those occurrences, 
and his description of them indicates the feelings of the community by which 
he was surrounded. ‘ Next to Fulton,” he says, ‘“‘the western country 
owes a vast debt of gratitude to Captain Henry M. Shreve. It is to his 
exertions, his examples, and Jet me add, to his integrity and patriotic 
purity of principles, that it is indebted for the present flourishing state of 
its navigation, * * * The offer of the Livingston Company was re- 
jected with scorn and indignation, and the affair left to justice, whose 
sword, at one blow, severed the links of that chain which had enthralled 
the commerce of the western waters. Had Captain Shreve been weak 
enough to have accepted of this offer, the result is obvious. No one 
would have dared to embark his fortunes in vain endeavors to promote 
the best interests of his country, by adding the wings of commerce to the 
feet of agriculture, because ruin would have been the inevitable conse- 
quence ; the carrying business would have remained in the hands of the 
company, which would have continued just as many and no more boats 
in the trade than were sufficient to keep up the price of freight; and, 
consequently, instead of paying two and a half cents per pound for 
every article of import, the merchant, and ultimately the consumer, (for 
on his shoulders such things always bear at last,) would have been com- 
pelled to pay six, seven or eight, as best suited the interests or conveni- 
ence of the company.” The simple fact, that suit was not brought under 
the patent laws of the United States, is, of itself, a tribute of praise to 
the ingenuity or inventive powers of Captain Shreve. The ‘“ Washing- 
ton” was not built under French’s patent, as was the ‘‘ Enterprize,’’ but 
in accordance with Captain Shreve’s own inventions. The nature of the 
controversy demonstrates that the originality of his improvements was 
universally conceded at that time. The immediate effect of the contest 
was, to give to the ‘‘ Washington” preference over all other steamers in 
the trade, as well as the abandonment of all further efforts to use Ful- 
ton’s engine on the Mississippi. Indeed, the debt due from the west to 
Fulton’s memory, although vast and gratefully acknowledged, arises from 
the direction he gave to the genius of others, and not from the usefulness 
or intrinsic value of his engine. The experience of four years’ demon- 
strated that neither Fulton’s patent, nor that of French, could ever be 
made of practical benefit to western commerce. 

In 1818, Captain Shreve had matured in his own mind still further 
improvements ; and, consequently, he built the steamboat *‘ Ohio,” of 
450 tous burthen, adding the other inventions his genius suggested. The 
principal change was in using double flues, and in supplying the boilers 
through the “aft stands,” thereby saving fuel and preventing those 
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“stands” from being burnt out every few months. After running the 
**Qhio” about four years, and the “ United States” about one year, he 
undertook another series of improvements, not merely on the engine but on 
the model of the boats, The steamers then in use were generally con- 
structed like sea-vessels, and drew too much water for river navigation. 
Besides, they could not accommodate the crowds of passengers, arising 
from the increased business of the Mississippi Valley, and rapid immigra- 
tion westward, without ceasing to carry freight. In 1824 he finished his 
new steamboat, named “ George Washington,” constructed on the model 
now in common use—the first built with the upper cabin, or hurricane 
deck, Some of his partners objected to the plan, on the ground that the 
boat would be “top-heavy,” and refused their consent to the experi- 
ment, until he proved to them, by mathematical calculations, that the 
weight of the upper deck and cabin, when filled with passengers, would 
be less than that of the deck loads carried in the common “ two-deckers” 
previously in use. He had introduced, some years before, the double 
engine which was generally connected with a stern wheel. Preference 
had been given to the stern wheel, because the boat was more easily 
managed than with side wheels attached to, and moved by a single 
crank. The numerous dangers in those rivers, rendered it necessary 
that the boats should be completely under the control of the pilot, 
and more than the rudder was required for that purpose. Captain 
Shreve, therefore, constructed the ‘“‘George Washington” with side 
wheels, each of which was to be worked by a separate engine, thus 
enabling the pilot and engineer to make sudden turns in the river, or to 
manage the largest steamers as easily as a skiff with oars. This sug- 
gestion was the occasion of general ridicule, and his associates gave a 
very reluctant consent to its being tested. Indeed, to one not familiar 
with steam navigation, many objections to such a plan would readily 
occur, The ‘‘ George Washington,” however, soon became the model 
for all western steamboats, and the prediction of Captain Shreve was 
verified. We do not mean that no improvements have since been made on 
the engine or boats, but simply that those now in universal use in the 
Mississippi Valley, contain all of the various inventions of Captain Shreve, 
as well as those made since. It is possible that, simultaneously with 
many of his improvements, other persons were, in different parts of the 
United States or in Europe, working out the same results; but if so, it 
was in this case as in that. of Newton and Leibnitz; none the less praise 
is due to his genius. His numerous inventions were the suggestions of 
his own genius, enlightened by daily and practical experience in steam 
navigation, and unaided by the valuable hints which scientific friends 
gave to his compeers. 

The difficulties in the path of western commerce were still formidable ; 
for the innumerable snags, sawyers, sunken roots, &c., which filled the 
channels of the Mississippi and its tributaries, caused the most serious 
disasters, and greatly protracted the voyages from city to city. At that 
period, however, the attention of Congress began to be turned to the 
subject, principally through the exertions of western members and of 
the Hon. John C. Calhoun, then Secretary of War. Knowing the many 
obstacles to military success during the operations of Gen. Jackson in 
the southwest, and of Gen. Harrison in the northwest, throughout the 
war of 1812-15, for lack of suitable means of transporting supplies to 
distant points, Mr. Calhoun deemed it of vast moment that all constitu- 
tional means should be used to render the western rivers available for mil- 
itary purposes. He had seen a new element of power successfully intro- 
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duced into the ordinary routine of river trade, and his comprehensive and 
sagacious intellect could not overlook its importance. Instead of a delay 
of three months in forwarding supplies from Pittsburg for the defence o 
New-Orleans, steam could effect the object in ten or twelve days, if all 
obstructions were removed from the river channels. Determining in his 
own mind the limits of constitutional power over the subject, he bent 
his energies to the legitimate improvement, by the Federal Government, 
of the national highways of ‘‘ commerce among the several states.” Re- 
peated acts of Congress from the formation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, had declared that the Ohio and Mississippi were under Federal ju- 
risdiction—that the latter river was the “‘ mare nostrum’’ of the republic, 
open equally to all of its citizens. In 1824, Congress appropriated 
$75,000 for their improvement, and the duty of expending that sum ju- 
diciously, was devolved on the Secretary of War. Judging correctly 
that the experience of western navigators was worth more than all 
studied theories from men unacquainted practically with the obstacles to 
be overcome, he promptly caused the following circular to be issued to 
the steamboat captains of the west: 


‘ ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, June 1, 1824. ; 

“Sin :—The Act of Congress of the 24th of May, 1824, having made an appro- 
priation for the improvement of the Mississippi, by removing all trees which may 
be fixed in the bed of the river, commonly called planters, sawyers, or snags, the 
Secretary of War is desirous of availing himself of your skill and experience in 
the navigation of the river, and requests that you will present such suggestions as 
may occur to you, as to the best means of carrying into effect the intentions of 
Congress. He particularly desires your opinion. whether the river could be freed, 
advantageously, by dragging the trees or snags from their be¢ ~d what would be 
the best mode and time of doing so; or whether it would ‘racticable to saw 
them off at a depth so low as not to endanger the navigation or the river at the 
lowest water; and what would be the best mode and season of the year for effect- 
ing the same ; what would be the effect of passing heavy rafts of timber down the 
river; and what would be the best form or mode of constructing the rafts for the 
purpose of removing the impediments to the navigation. Any suggestions on 
these or any other points, having relation to the subject, and accompanied by esti- 
mates of the probable cost, will be acceptably received by this department; the 
communications to be addressed to the Secretary of War, and endorsed ‘ En- 
gineer Service.’ 

‘* ALEXANDER Macoms, 
Maj. Gen., Chief Engineer.” 


The replies to that circular embodied a large amount of useful infor- 
mation and many valuable suggestions. And surely no class of men 
were more likely to be observant of the evils to be remedied, nor to re- 
flect with much greater care upon the general subject itself, than those 
who were daily risking their lives and property on those waters. The 
magic effect of steam and rapidly increasing population of the west, were 
advancing commerce with unexpected strides, and giving more importance 
to the dangers with which it was threatened. The wildest imagination 
had not predicted the rising greatness of the Mississippi Valley, nor fore- 
told its rapid advance in numbers, wealth and refinement—state spring- 
ing up after state, “‘a mightytrain.” But it was not to the private trade 
alone of that vast region, that the statesmen of 1824 directed their atten- 
tion; for they foresaw that, in the event of an Indian or other war, its 
triumphant conclusion might depend on the celerity and certainty with 
which men and means could be despatched to the frontier. The rivers 
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of the west furnished channels of intercommunication, and for military 
operations, not less than 15,000 miles in extent. From the western dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania and Virginia to the farthest verge of American 
civilization, the new states could precipitate, whenever needed, along 
those rivers, with the rapidity of steam, hundreds of thousands of gallant 
and hardy volunteers, and supplies for ten times that force, to any point 
from the Atlantic to the remote wilderness, or from the lakes to the gulf, 
Hence, the removal of all dangerous obstructions from those great mili- 
tary and commercial highways was an important element of national 
strength and security. This has been seen and felt since the commence- 
ment of the Mexican war. When the exciting news of Arista’s advance 
upon General Taylor was borne by hundreds of steamers, to every part of 
the broad west, thousands of the patriotic and brave hurried down those 
highways to beat back the foe. In about one month after the battle of 
Palo Alto, a western city, nearly two thousand miles from the scene of 
conflict, reported at the Brazos a volunteer regiment of her citizens, well 
disciplined and ready for action. A single snag might have proved fatal 
to that gallant band, and interrupted a whole campaign. 

In 1824, the Mississippi was strewed with snags and sawyers. For un- 
told centuries its fierce current had been uprooting from itsalluvial banks 
and bottom lands, trees of giant growth, and sweeping them onward to- 
wards the gulf, until striking a bar, or caught in a bend, they were stayed in 
their course, forming for more than twelve hundred miles a leafless for- 
est, whose strong and pointed branches, just peering above the muddy 
waters, threatened instant destruction even to the most skilful navigator, 
and defied human genius to track a tortuous course in safety through 
such a pathless waste. If now, after the worst dangers have been re- 
moved, a single snag can strike down at a blow a steamer of one thou- 
sand tons burthen, and instantly overwhelm her rich freight of men and 
merchandize in hopeless destruction, what must have been the perils in 
the navigator’s path, before one of those dread obstacles had been dis- 
turbed in its bed? 

From the archives of the War Department it may be seen, that on the 
5th of July, 1824, Captain Shreve wrote an interesting reply to the cir- 
cular of May preceding, and made many important suggestions to the 
government. in that letter he stated, without hesitation, that “‘ the river 
may be entirely freed from such obstructions,’ and mentioned several 
modes of effecting the object. He offered to submit to the inspection of 
the department, if desired, the model of a machine invented by him for 
that purpose in 1821; but no request therefore was made. The Secretary 
of War advertised that a premium of one thousand dollars would be 
awarded for the best plan of removing snags, sawyers, &c, Captain 
Shreve declined competing for that premium, as he placed a higher esti- 
mate on tke value of his invention. The award was made in favor of Mr. 
John Bruce, of Kentucky, and a contract concluded with him, by which 
he agreed, for sixty-five thousand dollars, to remove all of those obstruc- 
tions from the channel of the Ohio river for its entire length, and of the 
Mississippi from the mouth of the Missouri to the Balize. Immediately he 
commenced building one of his premium machines at Pittsburg ; but as he 
soon perceived that it could never be made to work successfully, he aban- 
ZoneX it before completion, determined to rely on simpler means. He 


began operations, under the superintendence of Major Babcock, of the 
Military Engineers, using ordinary flat boats, levers, chains and saws, 
worked by manual labor. After nearly two years had elapsed, he had 
removed only a portion of the logs and roots in the channel of the Ohio, 
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and had failed to master a single snag in the Mississippi. As the appro- 
priation was nearly exhausted, and but little benefit had been derived 
therefrom, the West complained so loudly, that Major Babcock was su- 
perseded and Judge Samuel McKee, of Kentucky, appointed his succes- 
sor. ‘The new superintendent died in a few months after his appointment. 
Whilst Mr. Barbour, then Secretary of War, was hesitating whom to select 
for so difficult a post, he applied to Mr. Calhoun, bis predecessor, for the 
necessary information. The latter remembering the valuable suggestions 
originally made by Captain Shreve, with whom he had no personal ac- 
quaintance, and perceiving that they had stood the test of subsequent 
experience, recommended that his services be secured, if practicable. 
Accordingly, the commission of Superintendent was forwarded to Cap- 
tain Shreve, on the 10th of December, 1826, and accepted by him on the 
2d of January following. Pursuant to instructions, he examined the 
whole subject, and reported that it was impracticable for Mr. Bruce to 
comply with his contract; that the apparatus then in use was not suitable 
to the enterprise, and that a new plan must be adopted. He was then 
ordered to commence operations at government expense, on the most 
economical plan, and by the employment of such men and means as the 
nearly exhausted appropriation would permit. During that season, he 
used a twin-boat, with wheel and windlass worked by manual labor. The 
additional experience thus gained convinced him more fully that a 
mightier power than human strength applied to simple machines, was 
necessary to overcome the formidable obstacles encountered; and he, 
therefore, urged the building of a steam vessel on the model invented by 
himself, assuring the department of its efficiency and necessity. The 
commerce of the West was then valued at nearly $50,000,000, and the 
losses by snags for the five previous years amounted to $1,045,000. The 
young West, with all its giant energies, could hardly bear up under 
so heavy a burthen on its enterprise. Just emerging from a wilderness 
state and preparing for an active career, it beheld with dismay its 
growing commerce strewed with the wrecks of many a hard-earned for- 
tune; boat after boat, with valuable cargoes and brave crews, going down 
forever beneath the muddy waters. To most minds, the attempt to re- 
medy that increasing evil, seemed entirely hopeless. Human ingenuity, 
it was thought, had been completely exhausted in its efforts to form some 
combination of mechanical powers by which those huge snags could be 
torn from their beds and safety given to navigation. As the currents 
changed, old sand bars were swept away and others formed. The river, 
diverted into ever-shifting channels, caused new snags to rise from its 
alluvial bed as the sand was washed off; and the practised pilot, who, on 
descending, had passed over an unruffled surface at some well-known 
point, was often, on his return, startled from his fancied security by a sudden 
crash, which instantly proved fatal to his hopes. The turbid waters conceal- 
ed all objects below the surface ; the vast quantity of sand borne along ren- 
dered an accident irremediable ; those who fell into the stream were never 
again seen ; and the boat which went down, was soon so deeply imbedded, 
(the nucleus of a new bar,) that no power could extricate her. Although 
the snags now in those rivers are truly formidable, and annually prove 
destructive to property valued at millions of dollars, there are but few 
to be seen, equalling in size those common to every bend in 1827. 
Many of them measured from three to six feet in diameter, and were 
imbedded in the channels to the depth of ten or fourteen feet. They 
were in every bend, along every island chute, skirting the entire shore, 
and peering through every bar. Hence, it is not strange that the ori- 
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ginal proposition of Capt. Shreve, to overcome so stupendous an evil, 
was received with doubts and misgivings. Met by incredulity on all 
sides, he tested his invention on a small scale, at his private expense, 
and thus knew that he was urging no absurd experiment. His letters 
show the confidence of true genius—full of hope and enthusiasm. He 
promised repeatedly that, if authorized to incur the expense, he would 
build a machine-boat, to be worked by steam, that would break off the 
snags, however large, below the alluvial deposit in the bed of the chan- 
nels, or uproot them for the entire length of the Mississippi. When, after 
great importunity, he obtained the desired authority, it was so restricted 
with conditions, suggestions and fears, that a failure of his plans would 
have devolved the whole responsibility of the experiment and its ex- 
pense on himself. But opposition came not from Washington alone; 
many western boatmen believed the plan absurd—denied that a steam- 
vessel could tear up or break off the snags without being dashed to 
pieces or sunk in the attempt—and therefore, remonstrated against the 
experiment. One of those remonstrances, now on file in the War De- 
artment, uses the following strong language: “It is said the present 
Superintendent (Capt. Shreve) has it in contemplation to construct a 
large and powerful steamboat, for the purpose of cutting out the snags, 
and pulling them out by the force of steam. Now, those projects aré 
only calculated to get through the appropriation, without anything like 
the object contemplated. All machinery, whatever, whether used by 
lever or steam power, is considered by persons who are well-acquainted 
with the Mississippi river navigation, as a useless expenditure of time and 
money.’ This was the voice of despair. Fortunately, however, there 
were some western boatmen of more faith; and who, having witnessed 
the triumphs of many of his inventions, believed, with Gen. Jackson, 
that ‘“‘he was a man who would do whatever he undertook.” They 
petitioned to have his request granted. The consent of the Department 
was dated June 27th, 1828, and the first snag-boat, the Heliopolis, was 
ready for operations by the 22d of July, 1829. This machine-boat has 
twin hulls, about eleven feet apart, firmly connected together “ abaft 
midships,” and so constructed that a blow on the snag-veam bears 
equally on every part and timber of the vessel. The snag-beam con- 
nects the twin-hulls at their bows—is placed at the water-line, wedge- 
shaped, and in the exact centre of percussion, so that a blow with it 
produces no jar whatever, and consequently does not, as was predicted, 
disturb in the least any of the machinery connected with the boilers or 
engines. In addition to that simple contrivance, there is an ingenious 
combination of the pulley, windlass, wheel and axle, levers, &c., for 
elevating loose snags, sunken logs and roots, masses of rocks, and simi- 
lar impediments. When in operation, the machine-boat moves “ under 
a full head of steam,” striking the snag with the whole momentum of the 
moving mass, a sudden blow, equal in violence to three or four thousand 
tons. If the snag be firmly imbedded, it is instantly broken at the 
point of leverage—generally a distance below the bed of the river equal 
to the diameter of the snag. But if it be too loose io offer the neces- 
sary resistance, the boat passes on, turning it over, and at the same time 
trimming off all of the limbs on the under side. A return passage of 
the boat trims the other side of the snag, and forces a chain beneath it; 
and in about five minutes it is lodged on deck and sawed into small 
pieces. The boat and all the snag-machinery are worked by the same 
steam engines. 
On the 19th of August, 1829, the Heliopolis entered the Mississippi, 
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and commenced operations at Plum Point—the spot where the snags 
formed an almost impassable barrier. With great doubt resting on the 
minds of all, save the inventor, she dashed into that river-forest, break- 
ing by single blows snag after snag, or uprooting them in rapid success- 
ion. In a few hours, every doubt was dispelled—the triumph was com- 
plete. Human genius had devised a mode of wrestling successfully with 
the most formidable difficulties, and of breaking through the last and 
greatest barriers to western commerce. So perfect was that machine, in 
all its parts, that to this day, not the slightest improvement or alteration 
has been made on it. It has saved to the Federal Government and to 
individuals, untold millions of dollars, and given an impetus to commerce 
which no mind can estimate. Official reports to Congress, state that it 
has reduced the voyage from New-Orleans to Louisville more than onee 
half; saved a countless number of lives, and property to an incalculable 
amount; effected a salutary change which, without its agency, ages might 
not have accomplished ; and proved indispensable to the government in 
the discharge of its duties to itself and the valley of the Mississippi. Ex- 
travagant as such statements may appear, they still fall below sober re- 
ality, At this time, there are 1190 steamers, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 10,252,160 tons afloat on the western waters, which, with the other 
river craft, bear annually to and from market cargoes estimated at 
$432,651,240 in value. Without the snag-boat, that vast amount of 
property would have been endangered at every point along those great 
rivers; nearly ten millions of people have been compelled to struggle 
against all the evils incident to difficult transportation and intercourse ; 
many of the operations of the government, both in war and peace, greatly 
retarded and exposed to ever-recurring hazards; the prosperity of half 
the Union checked in its rapid progress, and the national imports and 
exports lessened, with a corresponding diminution of government reve- 
nues and available resources. 

One instance will suffice for illustration—the removal of the Red River 
Raft. The government engineers, after minute surveys, reported it to 
be nearly impracticable to remove that formidable barrier to navigation, 
and that the lowest estimate could not be less than two or three millions 
of dollars. They advised, therefore, that the work should be abandoned. 
Gen. Cass, then at the head of the War Department, properly apprecia- 
ting the importance of the enterprise, and unwilling that it should be 
suddenly stopped without, at least, one serious effort, consulted Captain 
Shreve on the subject. ‘The answers of the latter were satisfactory, and 
he was ordered to undertake the more than Herculean task. The resul 
is thus stated in official reports to Congress : 


‘The great raft of the Red River, consisting of an accumulation of trees, logs 
and drift-wood of every description, firmly imbedded in its channel for more than 
one hundred and sixty miles, was removed, and the navigation of that river opened, 
inclusive of the raft, a distance of nearly twelve hundred miles. This work alone, 
in consequence of the immense quantity of public land reclaimed in the raft region, 
and rendered fit for cultivation ; the enhanced value of other lands on the upper 
part of the river, and the reduced cost in the transportation of supplies to Fort 
‘Towson and to the Indians located in that neighborhood, has been worth millions 
to the government.” * * * * * ‘That steam constitutes the only water 
communication with a considerable portion of the north-western part of the states 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, the north-eastern frontier of Mexico, |Texas,] and the 
south-western territory of Missouri, to which the government is now removing 
[1836] the Aborigines of the country. It may be made navigable with large keel- 
boats and barges, nearly to the Rocky Mountains [Sierra Madre.] In the region 
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through which it flows, military posts will have to be maintained for ages, to keep 
the Indians in check, and to insure harmony among them, as well as to preserve 
a good understanding with Mexico. In the transportation of supplies and muni- 
tions of war to Fort Towson, the government has encountered difficulties almost 
insurmountable, and at one time, the troops at that post were left destitute of their 
regular provisions and clothing during a whole season, owing to the impossibility 
of passing the raft,” &c. 


And this is only one instance, affecting a comparatively inconsiderable 
stream, by which, as is officially stated, eighty-five thousand dollars were 
saved to the government in one season, by the reduced cost of transporta- 
tion. That raft has since re-formed for a few miles, as Captain Shreve pre- 
dicted would be the case, unless a snag-boat should be kept operating there. 
Yet how vast that single undertaking, and how successful! The whole 
cost, instead of being two or three millions, was about three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. It has also been officially reported, that through the use of 
snag-boats, so long as they were kept in operation, an accident from collis- 
ion with snags rarely occurred. From causes already mentioned, they are 
indispensable to the safe navigation of western rivers. During the last two 
years, since they have been laid up for lack of suitable appropriations, the 
city of St. Louis alone, has lost on those rivers property valued at more 
than one million, and the government several hundred thousand dollars, 

The success of the snag-machine suggested to their inventor the con- 
struction of a marine battering-ram for harbor defence. At the request of 
Gen. Jackson, he filed in the Navy Department an accurate description of 
this proposed military engine; but he was prevented by other pressing du- 
ties from so far complying with the old hero’s wishes as to construct one 
for positive experiment. To those familiar with the subject, there can be 
no doubt that such a machine would answer the object in view. In twenty 
minutes it could sink the largest ship in the British navy, and be ready to 
operate against a second. As designed by the inventor, the machinery and 
propelling power would not be exposed to the enemy’s guns, nor could a 
point blank shot strike her. The descriptive letters were filed in 1829; 
and letters patent since obtained for such a machine by a distinguished na- 
val officer, indicate that another person has freely used the hints and plans 
he gave. 

Although an original, zealous and unwavering supporter of General 
Jackson for the Presidency, from the time when he was first named in con- 
nexion with that office, Captain Shreve received his first appointment as 
Superintendent of Western River Improvements from John Q. Adams, 
He was continued in the same office to 1841, enjoying the unbounded con- 
fidence of Presidents Jackson and Van Buren. To the surprise of the 
people of the west, he was among the earliest victims of the political revolu- 
tion of 1840. He was officially infermed, by a letter, dated at Washington, 
September 11th, 1841, that he had been removed, aud was instructed to 
transfer the public property under his charge to his successor. The same 
letter, which is among the strangest documents of that strange period, 
closes with the following remarks: 


“Ip coneluding this communication, which finally dissolves your connexion with 
the Government as an Agent of this Department, I take the occasion to say, that 
the zeal you have manifested for the public interests, the ability you have dis- 
played in conducting your operations, and the faithful manner in which, for a se- 
ries of years, you have executed the various and important trusts committed to 
your charge, entitle your conduct, (so far as is known to this Department,) not 
only to an avowal of satisfaction, but also to an expression of high approbation.” 


Surely, such a testimonial, voluntarily tendered by his political execu- 
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tioners, at the moment of his decapitation, is no slight evidence of his emi- 
nent abilities and services. 

Since that time, he has resided on his plantation, near St. Louis, devo- 
ting his uttention to improvements in agriculture, with the same zeal and 
liberality always manifested by him for western commerce. Thus, after the 
lapse of thirty-four years literally spent on the waters, he returned to the 
quiet pursuits in which his early youth was employed, enjoying the pleas- 
ures of uninterrupted social happiness, and commanding the esteem and 
affection of a wide circle of friends. He commenced his career as a demo- 
crat, and still cherishes with deep enthusiasm the liberal faith of his party, 
ever ready to aid the cause with commendable zeal and frankness; occa- 
sionally regretting, however, that he, too, cannot once more attest the sin- 
cerity of his patriotism, by mingling in the stirring scenes of the battle-field, 
as on the 8th of January, 1815, under the hero of New-Orleans. 

This meagre sketch of his eventful career indicates clearly his moral and 
intellectual character. No man of mere ordinary powers of observation or 
inventive genius, unsustained by more than common faith in man’s high 
destiny, or by an unusual degree of moral heroism, would have persevered, 
despite the ridicule and incredulity of contemporaries, in adding to the 
steam engine improvement after improvement, and in making new applica- 
tions of its mighty energies to useful purposes. In the broadest and best 
sense of the term has his career been eminently democratic—devoted to the 
successful mitigation of the severity of human toil, and the development of 
the natural resources of his country. He has contributed more than often 
falls to the lot of one man, to the progress and blessings of his age, and to 
the rapid growth of new states in the far-off west. 

The most beneficial results of a high order of genius, it has been often re- 
marked, seldom enure to the possessor’s immediate advantage. As in an 
innumerable number of other instances, so in this, the world has pros- 
pered through the agency of one who has been strangely neglected, and 
almost unknown to fame. Notwithstanding no mind can compute the true 
value of his many inventions, he never applied, except in one instance, for 
letters patent to secure to himself the deserved fruits of his genius. He suc- 
ceeded in effecting even what Fulton failed to accomplish; and if he had 
turned his inventive powers to his private purposes, could have amassed 
enormous wealth. But, when proffered boundless treasures by the Living- 
ston and Fulton Company, he spurned the tempting bribe, as its acceptance 
involved a sacrifice of public interests for his personal benefit. If it be 
true, that the unknown inventor of the plough is more worthy of immortal 
honor than the proudest of conquerors, what measure of public gratitude is 
due him who, by his gifted intellect and untiring perseverance, has opened 
the arteries of a continent, and sent through them the life-blood of com- 
merce, to quicken the whole system, throughout its vast and varied extent, 
into vigorous and healthful action ? 

The pioneers in every cause, social or moral, physical or intellectual— 
the men who make the first essays for truth and right, for human elevation 
and progress, too often fall martyrs to the very zeal and daring without 
which success could not be won. It is not given to all to see far into the 
future—to prepare the way for coming events, or even to devise suitable 
remedies for existing evils. The gifted few encounter at every step the 
ridicule and prejudice of the short-sighted, and resistance from the timid 
and despairing. Hence, success in any enterprise, looking to untried re- 
forms, whether in politics or the ordinary pursuits of human industry, de- 
pends, not alone on the sagacity of the reformer, but also on his unfaltering 
self-reliance, which no impediments can shake nor opposition overcome. 
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Such were the men who opened the western wilderness to civilization, and 
its rivers to profitable commerce—men cast in too stern a mould to be 
broken in the first rude shock. The few who yet linger on the stage of 
action, look back with joyful hearts along the dangerous paths they have 
trodden, and forward, with a sublime faith to the coming destiny of the re- 
public. If the statesmen who have urged forward this confederacy in its 
career of prosperity and ever-expanding power, whilst surrounded by men 
of little faith, deserve the meed of a nation’s grateful remembrance, the 
hand of neglect should not be laid coldly upon the benefactors of humble 
toil, who, in a less prominent, but not less useful sphere, have, perseveringly, 
and with generous self-sacrifice, removed, one after another, many of the 
most grievous burthens, which for ages weighed down the struggling and 
comfortless sons of labor, in their unremitted efforts for a scanty subsist- 
ence. Those who have summoned the elements to minister to the varied 
wants of our race—who have substituted the useful metals and expansive 
force of steam for human muscles, and their unrelaxed energies—who have 
fashioned out of iron and copper, feet and hands to spin and weave, dive and 
swim, draw and run, for the humblest of our kind—who have harnessed 
to our cars horses of iron and fire, and put wheels to our ships, so that 
mountain and valley, wind and tide, might no longer resist them in their 
course—who have made the subtlest of fluids convey, with lightning-speed, 
our thoughts and wishes to remote friends and kindred—who, in brief, 
have subjected nature to the dominion of man, and made him “ master of 
its laws, and lord of its hidden energies,” elevating him to a loftier sphere, 
in which his intelligence alone governs his wants, and supplies their cease- 
less demands,—those men are general benefactors in this working-day 
world, playing no unimportant part in democratizing the age, and hasten- 
ng the era of equality and freedom. 

t is not strange, then, that complaints are heard when the fruits of their 
labors are filched from them—when they are turned empty away from that 
public table which their exertions have loaded with the choicest blessings. 
Among the many who have thus suffered, is the subject of this notice. For 
nearly twenty years government has used his private property without remu- 
neration. At nine different times and in various forms, his claim has been 
acknowledged and encouraging promises made. Still he refrains from en- 
forcing his rights, at the injury of that commerce with which his name is 
intimately identified—preferring to wait for even tardy justice at the hands 
of the government he so long and faithfully served. The plea of necessity— 
that as his genius alone has devised a remedy for evils of many centuries’ 
growth, so the government could not avoid the use thereof—would be valid, 
if coupled with a faithful observance of the constitutional obligation: “ nor 
shall private property be taken for public use without just compensation.” 
It matters not in what form that private property exists—whether in houses 
or lands, copyrights or patents, ships or merchandise ; a government founded 
to secure to each of its citizens the full enjoyment of his legitimate rights, 
should never trample them and the laws of its existence into the dust. A 
republic which wrongs its own children cannot escape reproach. Its great 
duty is to dispense justice freely, and without delay, to all—to provide suit- 
able means of adjusting all proper demands upon itself, so that its example 
may never encourage individuals in wrong-doing. 

This brief sketch illustrates the rapid progress of American art and power. 
Born near the Atlantic shore about the close of the American revolution ; 
borne over the Alleghanies on the advancing wave of western civilization ; 
nurtured in the wilderness where his young slumbers were oft disturbed by 
the wild war-whoop of a savage and remorseless foe, his has been the good 
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fortune to see a few become a mighty people; the frontiers of the republic 
receding westward from the Mississippi to the Pacific; the arts spreading 
their triumphs towards the setting sun, and state after state springing into 
existence to join the sisterhood of freedom, and to know too that his hand 
has not been ‘‘ unseen in all the wondrous changes wrought.” Where for 
many weary months he once toiled with rude “setting poles” and “ cordelles” 
to force his small barge up the great river of floods, he has lived to direct 
floating palaces, with fire and steam, over the same perilous track ; and a few 
weeks ago, at the opening of the telegraph in St. Louis, his was the first 
message borne by lightning from the banks of the Mississippi to the Presi- 
dent of the United States on the tide-waters of the Atlantic. Thus has 
lightning, after the lapse of only one generation, joined steam in annihilating 
time and distance, ministering to the wants of commerce, and binding more 
closely together the expanding frontiers of our Union. The first rude set- 
tlements of a remote wilderness have been changed within the memory of 
many still living, into splendid cities; the wigwam and log-cabin given way 
to magnificent dwellings and warehouses, factories and temples, observato- 
ries and universities—all the pride and glory of education and refinement. 
The scattered and unprotected few who sought in vain for purchasers of 
their surplus productions, have swelled to millions, busy in sending the fruits 
of a teeming soil to remote corners ofthe earth, and in feeding by their 
bounty the starving population of a“distant land. Having reached the 
Pacific in its ever onward mission, our republic is now stretching southward 
towards the Isthmus— 
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‘« And the arts still followed where her eagles flew.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; 


A BEQUEL TO BOABDIL’S DEPARTURE TO NEW GRANADA, 


CANTO SECOND, 


Ir dawned, that hoped-for morn, and gave The initials of the king and queen 





To meet their ravished view— 
A lovely, verdant island, set 
Within the ocean blue. 


Its trees umbrageons, spread to woods— 
And from those woods, were seen 

Forth issuing many a being strange, 
Who cast them glances keen. 


Expectant, then, and fall of joy 
‘The anchors cast—boats manned— 
Across the clear and limpid wave, 
They rowed them tow’rd that land. 


The noble Admiral stepped on shore, 
In scarlet clad was he— 

And what should, furled, within his hand, 
But the Royal Standard, be. 


The Pinzons, next, they onward pressed, 
To touch that welcome strand— 

The Expedition’s Banner each 
(Unfurled)—bore in his hand. 





Of Spain it showed, well seen 
Their F. and Y., inwrought of gold, 
With the blessed Cross between :— 


That emblem, blazoned there in green— 
(With two gold crowns above) 

Shone ont, to call the heretics 
Within its pale of love. 


They landed down at last, in all 


A hundred men and more; 
Some gaily-clothed in radiant robes— 
Some clad with bright steel o’er. 


Columbus, as the shore he touched, 
Upon it lowly bowed :— 

With tears of joy saluting it, 
To God he prayed aloud : 


When rising gravely, high in air 
His standard he unfurled— 

Possession taking—all for Spain— 
Of the new and lovely world. 
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St. Salvador this isle he called— 
Tts natives, ladians named— 

As the Orient realm’s extremity 
He thought it—long then famed. 


Now, sword undrawn, on all he called 
To take the allegiance oath, 

That hailed him Viceroy—Admiral 
O’er land—o’er ocean—both. 


So willed their sovereigns—soon ‘twas 


made— 
Then some they kissed his hands— 
And soume—all abject—crouching low, 
They knelt them on the sands. 


The natives, when at dawn they spied 
(Just waking from their sleep) 

The noble ships—thought, during night 
They'd issued from the deep— 


Those monsters rare—with wings so white ; 
Or some, that they bad come 

From out the crystal firmament, 
Their bright ethereal home. 


Now timidly, with looks of awe, @ 
They approached—and crowding round, 
In admiration gazed, and gazed— 
In wonder most profound. 


In turn, the Spaniards curious eyed 
Those gentle natives, there— 

With diamond eyes, and glitt’ring smiles, 
And dark, luxuriant hair : 


Who culled them fruits of luscious taste, 
Or fairy barks who plied, 
Adown the shining, azure streams :— 


Did these the pearl-rock hide ? 


His fairest visions realized, 
Columbus there did stand— 

Afar from Spain—in his new-found world, 
As sovereign o’er its land. 


Kind and well-shaped its natives were— 
Of copper-colored hue ; 

All painted o’er with colors bright— 
They artless seemed—and true. 


Gay, gandy caps, and beads, and bells— 
Rich presents Colon gave ; 

Oh! how inestimable these 
To Indian belle and brave. 


Among sweet groves the Spaniards 
roved, 
Till sank the golden sun— 
Then seeking ships, they dreamed be sure 


A fairy life begun. 


By dawn, there came the natives wild, 
All in their tree canoes— 

E’en fifty men, some held in truth— 
Sach barks they aye did use. 
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Small ornaments of gleaming gold— 
Whence came that glittering store ? 


They pointed south where dwelt a king, 
(So Spaniards thought they said) 

Who o'er a wealthy island reigned— 
From golden platters fed. 


The famed Cipango sure is there ! 
Columbus thoaght the while :— 

From Guanahani—as they called 
This first Bahama isle. 


Now lured he some red-men to part, 
And in his ships to dwell— 

The Spanish tongue they then must gain, 
And soon interpret well. 


He sailed—and spied some pretty isles 
Where all things lovely greew— 

He coasted on—but 'mongst them all, 
Nor gold, nor spice did view. 


And on he sailed—and on he sailed— 
What dawned upon his sight, 

But nodle Cuba’s mountains high— 
Its dales and rivers bright! 


And now, with grief and shame I write, 
That Martin Pinzon here— 

That mariner of goodly fame— 
Deserted comrades dear. 


’T was in a storm—but let it pass— 
As round th’ east cape they veered 
Of Cuba’s isle—lo! from afar 
Other mountains there appeared ; 


Southeast—above th’ horizon clear— 
To the point they bore away— 

Soon through the ethereal atmosphere 
Revealed—fair Hayti lay. 


From forests grand, its mountains rose— 
To savannahs green—they fell— 

That vegetation tropical 
Too beauteous ‘twas to tell, 


At the sight—(as through that deep blue 
sky 
Its or smoke on swept 
Of the loveliest isle of all the world— 
Each Spaniard’s heart up-leaped. 


There sweetly sang melodious birds! 
Whilst laughing streams did ran~ 

And brilliant flocks of paroquets, 
Almost obscured the sun, 


Transparent seemed that crystal sea— 
The trees along its shore, 

Bore grateful fruits to tempt the hand 
To cull of them a store. 


But now, I may but slightly tell 
Of its bland and gentle gales— 
Its fragrant flowers—new animals— 
Its fish with radiant scales: 
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Of all the sweets that strewed their path, 
Through fresh and genial lands— 

Of entertainments in its groves, 
At powerful Caciques’ hands r 





That airy domes, from palm-trees framed, 
Pavilion-shaped, stood there— 

’Neath shade of th’ over-locking trees— 
As tents in summer’s air: 


And how their gentle inmates sank, 
When burst the cannon’s sound, 

In terror, at that startling shock, 
All prostrate on the ground : 


And of the shipwreck which befell 
The Spaniards’ ship—late sound— 

And how a fortress soon they reared, 
On Hispaniola’s ground : 


Then how with tears, their brethren there 
They left, in that sweet world, 

With promises of swift return :— 
And how with sails unfurled, 


They steered away for Spain—afar— 
And found the Pinta, too— 

With Martin Alonzo, all so hale— 
Who had his tale—if true: 


And how a fearfu) storm arose, 
Of lightning, wind and rain— 
And how that Pinta soon they lost 

Again upon the main. 


Cast on the coast of Portugal 
I'll say, by adverse wind, 

Its king in state, did Colon place, 
With due attentions kind: 


That on he steered, and soon he veered 
Within old Palos’ port— 

Where all their friends, from every point, 
Fall quickly did resort : 


And how to good St. George’s church, 
Procession soon there strayed— 

How bells were rang—and business closed— 
And all right merry made: 


And you mast think, in convent dark 
Of Rabida’s old pile, 

How Friar Juan Perez, good, 
Illumed it with his smile. 


To Barcelona, then, we'll speed 
Columbus on bis road ;— 

The air with acclamations rang, 
As gravely on he strode. 


And long before he’d reached the place, 
A crowd of courtiers proud, 

Of youthfnl cavaliers—and all— 
Before him lowly bowed. 


And oh! how streamed the populace, 
To see the wonders there ;— 

A Roman triumph had it seemed, 
Bat for its solemn air. 
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All entered Barcelona’s town— 
The Indians, first they sent 

With collars of the purest guld— 
Their bracelets—and ‘their paint : 


Them followed birds of gorgeous hues— 
The living things were first, 

Then creatures stuffed of every kind, 
With plants, and flow’rs well-nurst. 


And last of all—Columbus passed 
Majestically slow ! 

A shining, sable steed he strode ;— 
Oh! grandly did he go!— 


He passed those streets so crowded then, 
High Grandees thronging round— 

Behind—a brilliant cavaleade— ; 
All—Jate—his worth had found. 


As on it passed—and on it passed— 
Oh! how sublime that show 

Of creatures of a new-found world, 
That strangely there did go! ! 


And some that gazed made loud applause— 
And some they knelt them down— 
And some their sweet, fair cheeks they 
wet— 
And some their manly brown. 


The train now reached where king and 
queen 
Sat openly in air 
Upon their thrones—with Prince Juan— 
Their dear and comely heir. 


’T was thrilling expectation all 
As Colon lighted down— 

The famed—the honored— midst acclaim 
In Barcelona’s town. 


As o’er his face of thought sublime, 
A glorious smile there broke— 
Before Hispania’s King and Queen 

He knelt—but naught he spoke’! 


They, raising, seated him in state 
Beside them—and required 

Narration full, of wonders seen— 
That tale so wuch desired. 


He eloquently descant made, 
How well he’d served their crown, 
Their dewy eyes the while confessed ;— 
Then sank the crowned pair down— 


And raised their hands to Heay’p, in thanks 
For that sublime event ; 

In unison all present joined— 
Vast was the gift thus sent! 


Now rolled the grand Te Deum forth, 
And rose to God on high— 
Those beings strange, from new found 
world, 
In wonder standing by. 
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And great Oolumbus—there knelt he, 
Th’ observed of all the world, 


For God our Navigator sped, 
When he his eaile nafatled 





No flimsy soul had he, to quail 
At king’s or courtier’s frown— 
That greatness of the minp was his, 
Which rank can ne’er hold dowa! 


So firmness—all invincible— 
So perseverance—bore 

That lowly man—of birth obscure— 
To a goal unreached before ! 





Of Martin Alonzo Pinzon’s fate 
One moment will I speak— 

A man of honor and renown, 
Buat—that in moment weak, 


Self-interest sorely tempting him, 
And habits of command, 

He strayed away from comrades dear, 
And played his own high hand. 


That storm so great his bark had braved— 
He steered him into Bayonne— 

Thence, missive to the sov’reigns sent, 
First to them making known, 


The great discovery—leave he claimed 
To visit soon the Court:— 

Then, setting sail he veered away, 
To gain old Palos’ port. 


Columbus burst that self-same day, 
As star—from off the deep— 

So Martin Alonzo skulked away 
In shame his home to keep. 


There sovereigns’ answer soon arrived, 
Excluding him from Court— 

I grieve to say an anguished mind, 
Cut his career full short. 


Now let us weep, that step so false 
His fame away should rend— 

For of Columbus and his scheme, 
He was an early friend. 


Staunch barks, you know, he loaned the 
canse— 
Besides a store of gold— 
From nature he’d a generous soul— 
And—thus—his fate is told. 





And now another armament 
Was whitening Cadiz’ bay— 

Oh! how uulike the first that sailed 
From Palos’ port away. 


Of second fleet, the numerous barks 
Held Grandees—Cavaliers— 
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And men of wealth,—and fervent souls— 
Enthusiasts,—void of fears. 


The Pope’s high vicar graced the cause, 
And twelve meek priests—his suite— 
To lure the souls of heretics 
To lowly Jesus’ feet, 


Was their vocation shown ;—in truth, 
In troubles to embroil 

That colony—Columbus too— 
Oh! envious Friar Boyle! 


Some mused of vales—as Tempe’s—fair— 
And some of yellow gold— 

And some of stirring hair-breadth scapes, 
And fights with Caciques bold. 


Their high and noble friends, they lined 
The shore, and cheered each heart— 
Hope’s anchor bright, it sure was weighed, 

When came those ships to part. 





Away !—away !—sailed they—away ! 
O’er, o’er the sunny sea!— 
How merry those expectant souls, 


That sailed thus gallantly ! 


On leaving the Canaries, then, 
South-west they slightly steered, 
And thus the dreadful Caribs’ holds— 

Little Antilles—appeared. 


In the huts of that voracious race 
What dreadfu! things befel— 
Your blood would creep e’en in your 
sleep 
If I were but to tell. 


Some wretched prisoners having freed, 
Let it suffice you here, 

They sailed to Fort la Navidad, 
To find their comrades dear; 


Whom in that world so sweet they’d left, 
With gentle beings round— 

I shrink from telling of their fate— 
Nought but their bones were found. 


The Spaniards learned from Indian friends, 
That a fierce Cacique by night— 
“Th’ Lord of the Golden House”—so 
named— 
The fortress burned outright, 


And slaughtered all ;—the Admiral far 
In Spain—this grieved them sore— 
Soon they commenced to build a town 

That longer should endure. 


This city—Isabella named— 
To praise the Queen so fair— 

It quickly grew, till sickness came, 
Aud wrought them great despair. 


The Viceroy ships had sent to Spain, 
With specimens of gold, 
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And fruits, and plants, and drugs they’d 


found— 
So hope, there, grew not cold. 


In minds imbued with classic lore, 
Poetic dreams did burn, 

Of a golden age, in the new found world— 
These thought of old Saturn, 


And Ceres, and Triptolemus— 
How once round earth they went 
New arts to teach, and knowledge give, 
To beings ignorant. 


Bat in that world a cruel cross 
To Colon there befel— 

Conspiracy the foulest rose, 
Which scarcely could he quell. 


Some malcontents to Spain he sent 
For trial—peace in land 

A journey to the golden mounts 
Of Cibao he planned. 


A road was cut as on they passed, 
By cavaliers so gay, 

The first e’er formed in this new world, 
Up steep, steep mountain way. 


When to its summit high they’d gained, 
Oh! what a glorious scene 

Burst forth to view—a lovely plain, 
Enamelled o’er with green, 


And brilliant flowers ;—there giant palms, 
And tall mahogany trees, 

Umbrageous spread—and hamlet’s smoke 
Streamed, feathery, on the breeze. 


How throbbed the guileless natives’ hearts, 
When shone out from that height, 

That band of warriors, cased in steel, 
All glittering on their sight. 


Th-ir prancing steeds—Oh! what were 
they ? 
Were horse and rider one? 
They saw the banuers, heard the trumps 
And din, then loud begun— 


Of thundering drums;—with yellings shrill, 
They sought a covert wood, ‘ 

But soon returned, by Colon won, 
And rendered service good. 

In the mountain chain of Cibao 
They found much gleaming gold— 

The noble forests, too, around, 

Did odorous spices hold. 
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In every valley, every glen— 
Did limpid streams unfold— 

And Oh! each stream and rill be sure, 
O'er gold dust sparkling rolled. 


And vines, oppressed with grapes so rich, 
In those fair woods they grew— 

Some there would gladly sojourn now, 
And this had they in view. 


They reared a fort—St. Thomas named— 
Near to this mount of gold ; 

The natives of those regions seemed 
In reverence, whites to hold. 


A life all innocent led they— 
Having in God belief; 

Holding the spirits of their dead 
Immortail—calmed their grief. 


They thought the spirits pure that passed 
Were sent to join a band, 

Who dwelt in glory, near a lake, 
Of that, so sweet island. 


There roved those souls, ’midst shadowy 
bow’rs, 
Ambrosial fruits their food— 
Whilst lovely female sprites around 
Were essences of good. 


These Indians, ’neath their tall, tall palms, 
O’er the bright enamelled mead, 

The mystic dauce, which story toid, 
In joy, would often lead, 


They danced to chaunts—relating deeds 
Of days heroic gone— 

Or these projected enterprise, 
Of war, or hunt, alone. 


O, Poesy! divinest maid ! 
To catch a glimpse of thee, 

Was pleasant sure—all wnadorned— 
"Midst nature's revelry ! 


They’d timbrels framed of fishes shells— 
As they leapt a dram would sound 
From out some giant hollow tree— 
Oh! they in peace were found, ' 
That gentle race—where white men came, 
Was ever rural fete ; 
The treasures of their streams and groves, 
They laid at Spaniards’ feet. 


For beings from the crystal skies 
They deemed that race to be ; 

Alas! the fiat had gone forth 

That closed their liberty ! 
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Tae throne of France has, for a long time, descended irregularly, and 
the example of the imperial rule of Napoleon and of the present dynasty, 
establish precedents, in pursuance of which France may be considered an 
elective monarchy. When Napoleon, on being chosen Emperor by the French 
senate, submitted the question to the people of France, the vote stood 
3,572,329 for the Emperor, and 2,569 votes against him, 3,574,898 votes 
being cast. This was really a manifestation of the popular will. The 
number of voters when the present dynasty came into power was but 
200,000, and the chief end and object of 18 years reign seem to have 
been to make the crown hereafter descend in a regular Jine. Inasmuch, 
however, as that Louis XVI. was the grandson of Louis XV., who was 
the great grandson of Louis XIV., and the supposititious reign of Louis 
XVII. was succeeded by Louis XVIII., who was expelled by popular will, 
and the younger branch, Louis Phillippe I., succeeded irregularly, and has 
already lost by death its immediate heir, the fate of the throne to descend 
in broken succession remains apparently unaltered. The new dynasty had 
been in power but a few years, before its immediate heir was killed by a fall from 
a horse, and the descent of the crown twice elected, became exposed to the 
perils of along minority of the present heir. The late Duke of Orleans, heir 
apparent of the French throne, married, in 1837, Helen, a half-sister of Paul 
Frederick, reigning Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin. She was born in 
1814, and was, consequently, at the date of her marriage, 23 years old. The 
family of Mecklenburg is, with the family of Capets, the most ancient 
reigning house of Europe. It is the only sovereign house of Sclavonian 
origin now in existence. The German genealogists trace them to the Scla- 
vonian Princes of the race of Wandalique, of the tribe of Obotrites. From 
Miceslas to the present day, it counts twenty-eight generations. It has con- 
tracted alliances with nineteen sovereign states and with twenty-three sove- 
reign families, of which fifteen still exist. It has given seven queens or 
regents to Russia, England, Poland and Prussia, and its last connection 
was by Helen to the heir of the French throne. From these facts it 
would seem that this family is “pretty considerably’’ aristocratic, and 
when Louis Phillipe looked round for a wife to him, through whom he 
“sought to bequeath the sovereignty of France without consulting its people, 
the Princess Helen presented herself as the very “‘ double extract” of royalty, 
and a most eligible match. The wily monarch made propositions that 
were, however, by no means favorably received. The fate of the two Aus- 
trian Princesses, who had become Queens of France, presented no such 
enviable results as to make the Princesses of Europe anxious to follow their 
example. To be sure, the fate of those ladies may be mostly attributed to 
their own bad conduct. The lewdness and follies of Marie Antoinette pow- 
erfully contributed to the fate which overtook her and her husband, when a 
great people, smarting under the wrongs of a thousand years, rose in their 
might and destroyed the oppressors. The fate of Maria Louise, who died 
recently, only excites the deepest disgust. Afier being raised to the 
highest pinnacle of human splendor, through her union with the great- 
est captain of any age, to abandon him in the hour of his adversity, and 
through choice, to spend the remainder of her life as a common prostitute 
iu a small Italian town, speaks but little for the tastes of the “ daughter of 
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the Cesars.” Marie Antoinette ascended the throne of France when the 
idea of the will of the people being an element of state government, was 
scarcely dreamt of; yet her career was short and bloody. Since then, the gov- 
ernment of France has five times violently changed its rulers, and the husband 
proposed to Princess Helen was but the heir of a revolution, Under these 
circumstances, her relative, the Emperor of Russia, as well as all the Ger- 
man Princes, energetically opposed the marriage. The mother of the 
Princess, however. like the mother of the Spanish Princess, on a more re- 
cent occasion, was easily won over, and the marriage finally consummated. 
In some respects, the dark forebodings have been realized. The happy 
bride is now a bereaved widow, trembling for the future cestiny of her 
fatherless child, who isto rule over one of the greatest and most agitated 
nations in Europe. The sympathies which France has ever excited in this 
country, and the momentous events which hang on the flickering life of 
Louis Philippe, may make the circumstances of the marriage, from which 
resulted the infant heir to that too perilous inheritance, “the throne of 
France, interesting, as described in the following extracts from letters writ- 
ten by members of the family of the princess, to a lady now resident in Co- 


lumbia, S. C. 


Letter from Baron de R., Lord Chamberlain to the Princess, written dur- 
ing the journey of the Princess and her mother, the Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, from Germany to France. 


Hanavu, May 23d, 1837. 


Yesterday, between eleven and twelve o’clock, the French Duke de 
Broglie arrived with a numerous French embassy, to be introduced to 
the princess. This important moment has been crowned with brilliant 
success, They all protest that their expectations are far surpassed, Our 
dear Princess Helen has made the most favorable impression on the first 
representatives of France. The Duke de Broglie, a man ef grave and 
dignified aspect, was himself at first a little embarrassed. He read his 
address to the princess, to which she responded with superior grace and 
nobleness of expression. After this, the duke introduced the whole 
embassy, and presented a large box filled with costly gifts to be distribu- 
ted by ‘the princess during the journey to Fontainebleau. We are to 
continue our travel with a large cortége; we require already eighty 
horses, and look like a triumphant procession. Thousands greet with 
joyful shouts that youthful and interesting being, who goes with calm 
trustfulness to meet her high destiny. The crowd is often so great that 
we have difficulty in passing through, and every where there are new in- 
troductions. 


Auzey, May 24th. 


Yesterday was again an uninterrupted triumph, although the passage 
over the beautiful Rhine awakened m nany serious fee lings i in the bosoms 
of our travellers. The fine weather which has favored us since the day 
of St. Helen, and now blesses us on the soil of our fatherland, may be a 
good omen of the future. We all feel happy to the growing enthusiasm 
with which the princess is greeted. All the french gentlemen who ac- 
company us are in raptures about her. At Mariatz, the two princesses 
gave a grand dinner, and in the evening invited a large number of la- 
dies. Notwithstanding their fatigue, they are well. The Princess Helen 
has also her daily correspondence with Paris. Every morning a courier 
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arrives, with the most beautiful flowers and fruits for her from the Duke 
of Orleans. 

26.—I was interrupted yesterday, and I may say, I have been since 
then in a paradise of enchantment. Never was a princess received with 
such universal delight in her new country, as is our beloved lady on the 
soil of France. We have had splendid weather, also, for all these fes- 
tive scenes; but the greatest pleasure of all to me is, every where to 
behold ner the dear object of a nation’s love and praise. I can easily 
imagine how much your thoughts have been with us; but even all your 
fancy could paint, is surpassed by the reality. We who accompany her, 
feel as if it were a fairy dream. 

The sun was shining gloriously yesterday morning when our proces- 
sion left Saarbruck, in the following order: At the head moved the Duke 
de Broglie and the Count de Portallis, followed by a detachment of Prus- 
sian hussars, with the Commander in advance of the c carriage of the prin- 
cess; next came the Prefet of the department of the Moselle, after whom 
the other carriages, allin grand gala. At oneo’clock we reached the frontier 
of France; the music swelled into loud huzzas; while, from the other 
side, the thunder of the French cannons greeted the ear, as the princess 

passed through the triumphant arch. On an elevated platform, three 
large and elegantly decorated tents were raised. On either side stood 
thirty-two young girls, dressed in white, and presenting flowers to the 
future Queen of France. As we entered the principal tent, I performed 
with a sad heart my last official service to the princess, by introducing 
her new French cavaliers, the Counts de Choiseul and Gourgaud, who 
brought letters to her from the w hole royal family ; the Prefet then de- 
livered an eloquent address. After this, the Duke de. Broglie led the prin- 
cess through thousands of spectators to another tent, w here we partook of 
a breakfast 4 la fourchette. The view from this height of the swaying 
multitude, the assembled garde nationale, and the regiments of the line, 
was imposing, and indeed a most exciting scene for us, her friends, agita- 
ted as we were, by such various emotions. After breakfast, all the treops 
marched in review before the royal bride, who acknowledged the applause 
of the shouting multitude with that charming kindness which made her 
from her first childhood the idol of all hearts. We then progeeded rap- 
idly, accompanied by hussars, lancers, and the couriers, who go continu- 
ally between here and Paris. At each relay, we required two hundred 
horses, as every carriage had six. ‘To give an air de fete, all the postil- 
lions wore the tricolors on their hats and arms. 

When the train arrived near the fortress of Metz, where there are 
forty thousand inhabitants, and a garrison of ten thousand men, the crowd 
being increased by the people assembled from the country, and occupy- 
ing the windows and the highest trees, the princesses went into an open 
carriage with the Duke de Broglie, and their entrée was made amid the 
thunder of artillery, and the acclamations of the people, through the lines 
of the troops. W hen they stopped at the hotel of the Prefet , the ad- 
dresses and presentations took up several hours. Our princess fulfilled 
these not easy duties in such a manner as to excite universal astonish- 
ment and admiration of the future heiress of the throne of France. Her 
mother also distinguished herself by her calm and dignified deportment. 
At seven o’clock, a sumptuous dinner was prepared by the servants of 
his Majesty, to which fifty persons of the nobility were invited. At 
night, many ladies were introduced, and at ten o’clock, the distinguished 
guests enjoyed a magnificent feu d’artifice, while the excited multitude 
shouted without cessation, “‘ vivela Princess Helene !’’ Three hours after 
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our arrival in France, it was known in the Tuilleries by the telegraph, and 
the princess had yesterday two letters from the Duke of Orleans, whom 
we expect to see at Chalons. 

Just now I am greatly amused at the arrival of a French caiffeur and 
a dressing-maid, from Paris, which has been announced to sne. They 
were sent to give to the appearance of the princess the true finish of the 
Parisian ¢tozlette. 


Extract from a letter from Mme. de B., the French Governess, who educated 
the Princess Helen. 


Fonrawes.eau, May 30th, 1837. 

It is with a trembling band that I write to you a few lines during the 
few moments of leisure which I find on this great day, in which so many 
prayers are sent to heaven for our beloved princess. But how thankful 
ought we to be to the Lord for his grace in opening for her a path to all 
hearts! All appears to us like a miracle! She has supported with won- 
derful strength all the various emotions that filled her heart, but this 
morning she wept a great deal, and still appears agitated. No imagina- 
ble description can give to you a just idea of the Duke of Orleans. Grace, 
unrivalled beauty, nobleness, sensibility, delicacy belong to him, and 
what heightens the value of all these noble qualities is, that he seems de- 
lighted with his bride; although she shows herself Jess fascinating to 
him, than to the other members of his family, by reason of an insurmount- 
able embarassment in his presence—perbaps because she loves him al- 
readyso much. “ He isan ideal,” she said to me after her first interview 
with him, It was at Chalons that the prince came to see her, on the twen- 
ty-eighth of this month. He was so agitated when he went up to her 
apartment, that the generals who accompanied him feared be would faint, 
scarcely had he strength to walk up the steps. The Grand Duchess was 
the only one present at this interview, which lasted a whole hour, and 
filled her maternal heart with the sweetest joy. When the duke left the 
princess, he said to one of his officers to whom be is much attached, “ if 
I had the choice ¢ among a thousand, I would have selected none but her. 
I am ae happy !” 

June 1st.—Ilt was impossible for me to continue this letter during the 
last two days. My heart was united with yours in the grand, the solemn 
moment, when she pronounced before G od the vow which binds her to 
the Duke d’Orleans. No words can describe the princess on that day. 
Calm, affectionate, thinking of all, her heart more humble than ever, in the 
midst of the admiration which she excites, covered with all the splendor 
which luxury could divine, she was simple as in her little boudoir at 
Ludwigslust. I will not describe to you the magnificent presents which 
she received ; only of her will I speak ; of her who deserves so richly 
the love which she inspires. Let us return to the journey, which we 
continued, accompanied by the Dukes d’Orleans and Nemours. The whole 
road was crowded with people in festival dresses. ‘The two princesses 
and the Duke de Broglie were in the magnificent gilded carriage of the 
king, drawn by six white horses. In the second carriage, which was a 
very gorgeous one also, were your friend Clara, the Duc de Choiseul, 
the General Gourgaud, and J your humble Nancy. Arrived in the i immense 
court of the chateau, military music and cannon resounded. On the 
elevated portico were standing the king and his younger sons. The Duke 
d’Orleans gave his arm to our Grand Duchess to lead her up to the steps, 
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and the Duke de Nemours conducted Princess Helen, who threw herself 
in the deepest emotion at the feet of the king. He received her in his 
arms with the most affectionate expressions, and brought ber to his queen. 
The royal couple then said, holding each other by the hand, “ we have 
loved each other thirty years; and we hope it will be the same with you, 
my children!” 

An hour afterwards, the princess, dressed in a superb robe of pink 
and silver, one of the presents from the duke, received a number of pre- 
sentations. Her noble deportment, her grace, her angelic expression, 
were universally admired. Monscigneur was always at her side, making 
every thing easy and familiar to her, and wore an expression of joy and 
happiness ‘which it was delightful to contemplate. 

The ceremony of the marriage took place at candlelight in the galleries 
of Henry the Third. The chandeliers were arranged i in such a manner, 
that the light seemed to stream through the windows, throwing no shade 
—thus producing a singular and strikingly beautiful effect. Our prin- 
cess was superb; her dress of Alengon lace, (the price of it $5,625,) 
became her extremely well. A crown of diamonds, in the shape of 
flowers, round her hair; and the orange wreath, of which I send some 
leaves to you and other friends. She wore a veil of lace attached with 
a cluster of diamonds, and a necklace of Chatons, with ear-rings and 
Sevigns, a present of: the king. But her expression surpassed all— 
so pure, so lovely, and commanding at the same time the deepest re- 
spect. The ceremony was grand and imposing! After it was over, 
the royal family retired to their apartments, and the duke and his young 
duchess to theirs, which is magnificent beyond description. I will not 
attempt it. I wish I could explain in words the kindness of the king 
and of his noble queen, and his sister, and their happiness in possessing 
her, who will secure that of their beloved son. The younger princess 
and princesses are enchanted with their new sister. ‘They call each 
other already thou, and there seems among them one interest, one hap- 
piness, with the sweetest manner of expressing it. Yesterday, after 
breakfast, we promenaded a long time in the woods in the favorite chars 
a bancs; the gentlemen on horseback. Monseigneur distinguished him- 
self by his grace and elegance. After dinner we went to the theatre, 
where the celebrated Mademoiselle Mars played, in the grand opera and 
ballet composed for the occasion, Everywhere were garlands hung with 
the inscription, “ad Helene le ceur des Francais.’ 43 Indeed, she wins all 
hearts, and the knowledge of this increases her h: appiness. The duke 
shows her the most devoted attention, and she begins to be once again 
herself with him, that is to say, very lovely. He will not permit me to 
leave them before all the fetes are ov er, and promised that an apartment 
of my own shall always be reserved for me in the Tuilleries, so that I can 
return as frequently as agreeable. This noble prince does not belong to 
those who think that in the heart there is only room for one great affec- 
tion, and consequently all the attachments of the princess are understood 
and approved by him. To make him more beloved and appreciated, he 
has only to be seen with our Grand Duchess, who never mentions him with- 
out tears in her eyes. She loves him as her own son, and says she has 


never seen his equal in her long life. 
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Letter from the Baroness Clara de S., Lady of Honor of the Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburgh. 


Nevitty, June 26th, 183 
It seems to me asif honey-moons might become honey-years, every 

time I look at our young couple. How often do [ think of you when I 

see them walking together in this delightful place ; and when the sweet 

face of the princess says to me: ‘“ 1 am so bappy!” 

; The more | become acquainted with the Royal family, the more I re- 
spect and love them. What a rich nature is that of the king! what 
genuine respect does it not inspire! How is all in unison—there is mind 
and heart, and every faculty equally developed! The experience of a 
life of excitement and trial has proved to him a possession which brings 
the highest interest. 

When the circle in the evening is dismissed by 10 o'clock, the good 
king seats himself for an hour at the round table, in the queen’s private 
apartment, where the queen, his sister, my Royal Highness, the two 
ladies in attendance, and myself, are with him, and work at our tapis- 
serie while we listen to him. Those are delicious moments for me. 
The king often relates the drollest stories and looks so grave, while we all 
are laughing, that it is amusing to see him. Sometimes he speaks of his 
younger days, or of serious and important matters. I am full of admi- 
ration of his great mind and his noble character. 

Our princess feels now altogether at home. Ah! our highest expec- 
tations for her are surpassed! Every day this illustrious young couple 

> seem more happy. The whole demeanor of the Duke d’ Orleans shows 
that he knows how to appreciate her. He is almost always near her, 
and their whole deportment is charming. She cannot praise sufficiently 
his kindness and his tender care of her. When we see her in the circle 
of this noble family, beloved as a daughter and sister, we rejoice for 
her, and feel less sensibly the loss sustained by our court—by our 
hearts! Her highness, the Grand Duchess, is delighted ; and finds her- 
self compensated for all the injustice she suffered from the nearest rela- 
tions in Germany, on account of this marriage. 









































Letter from the Same. 
Compirene, Sept. 16th, 1837. 


How I wish youcould sometimes have the pleasure of seeing our princess 
with her glorious duke! It was a sweet tableau to see them together 
in the steamboat on our way to Chateau d’ Eu, where the king had in- 
vited usall. How often did I think of you during this truly ¢deal voy- 
age. It combined everything that is pleasant ‘and delightful. The 
banks of the Seine are riant and romantic at the same time; and all had 
the air of a fete. Our steamer was decorated with flowers ead garlands, 
and the tri-colored flags were flying around us like butterflies. On the 
shores all was life and joy ; for old and young came to greet the youth- 
ful pair, and joyful acclamations of ‘vive le Duc et la Duchesse d' Or- 
leans,” were without end. The weather was so pleasant that we could 
continually remain on deck, and I wished only for more eyes to see all 
the beauties of the landscape at once. They ‘have a right to call it “da 
belle France,’ The whole of Normandy, through which we passed on 
the chrysolist-colored Seine, is one most beautiful garden. Pretty villas 
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and cottages, (among these, the one belonging to the amiable poet Casi- 
mir Delavigne ,) look down from the hills, and little villages are half-con- 
cealed by shady woods, and surrounded ‘with green meadows. These 
are diversified with high mountains, old towers and ruins. The ruins of 
the Chateau Gaillard, built by William the C ‘onqueror, present a stri- 
king aspect. Old gothic cathedrals are everywhere to be seen; those 
of Rouen and St. Oain were more picturesque than all. Hlewta is an 
interesting place, but one day there was too short for so many attrac- 
tive sights. From Rouen to Canteleu, where we left our steamer, the 
scenery increases in grandeur, as the Seine is wider. I should have 
continued with pleasure, notwithstanding the high waves, the tour by 
water ;—but the duke was atraid the princess might suffer from sea- 
sickness, and so we had recourse again to our carriages—my happy 
mistress, with her noble children, in the first. It is gratifying to see the 
behavior of her son-in-law towards her; so amiable, so full of respect. 

We rested one day at Havre, finding everywhere the most affection- 
ate reception and festive preparations. Yes! our princess has in her 
new country the same power over all hearts which made her so idolized 
in her fatherland. The grace of God, which is promised to humble and 
innocent beings, and the blessing that springs from it, is with her wherever 
she goes ! From Havre we went to St. Valery, an original- looking place, 
near the sea, where we stopped for the night. The next day we proceeded 
from Dieppe to Eu. After a ride of five hours, we saw the high, point- 
ed roofs of the Chateau d’Eu and the blue sea, with the “old dark 
avenues, in which Mademoiselle de Montpensier walked so often. A lit- 
tle farther the town appeared, with the church on the slope of the hill. 
The plain, with the green meadows and clusters of trees, stretches along 
by the sea; and the “village of Treport, with a lighthouse, gives to the 
whole landscape a still more romantic appearance. The dear and good 
king received his children and our whole company with the greatest 
kindness, and never shall I forget those eight days which we spent 
there. St. Cloud, although very beautiful, could never please me, but 
the leaving it sinde me sad, as we left the house of the dear king, where 
we had received so much kindness. Compiegne is elegant, but alto- 
gether in the new style—handsome, regular features, without expres- 
sion; and I do not like such faces. 

Now you want to know how we spend our days here at the new 
court of our young Duchess d’Orleans. The society de fondation con- 
sists of the illustrious young couple, my royal mistress, the Countess 
Lobau, with her daughter, the two other ladies of honor of the duchess, 
and the Duke de Coigny and Count de Slahault, cavaliers in attendance. 
We have besides, the whole staff and aides of the duke: General Ran- 
das, formerly governor to the prince, and General Marbot, a very droll 
man, who looks cross, yet notwithstanding tells the most witty and 
comic stories, which always make us laugh. Then there is Colonel 
Gerard, the Deke d’ Elchingen, son of the unfortunate Marshal Ney, 
who has the appearance of a melancholy young chevalier of the old 
German school. The sad fate of his father-made such an impression on 
him that he rarely smiles, except when he speaks of his children. 
These are the most interesting persons in our society ; they dine always 
with us, and three or four times in the week fifteen or twenty persons 
are invited from Paris, or from the environs. Breakfast is not, as at the 
king’s, in common. The ladies take it in their rooms, and every one 
spends the morning hour as he pleases. By three o’clock we assemble to 
ride, in carriages or on horseback, in the forest of Compiegne. At 
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seven o’clock we have dinner, after which the circle meets in the saloon 
of the princess ; and the round-table, with the tapisserie-work, the piano, 
and a quantity of albums, entertain the company. The gentlemen 
walk about, and in some of the rooms are several games of whist. 
Once or twice a week there are hunting-parties, and we ladies follow in 
the carriage. 

Sometimes I have the pleasure of being ordered to the boudoir of the 
princess, and when the hundred valets de chambre and servants have closed 
the last door, I am alone with my beloved young friend. Those are happy 
hours, which I enjoy far more since the regal pomp, which at other times 
surrounds her, no longer oppresses me. T look through it into that ever 
faithful and humble heart; and when the princess seizes my hand en 
passant, or her kind look tells me she is happy, then I am also happy. 


A REAL PIRATE. 


In this enlightened age, the notion obtains very extensively that a 
real, veritable, bona-fide pirate, is quite an obsolete affair—a character of 
the past—a fellow who has performed his part, and retired from the 
world’s stage forever, leaving behind him nothing but his name and a 
few pleasant and poetical associations, among which occur black flags, 
and bloody, emblazoned with death’s heads, scuttled ships, with project- 
ing planks nicely balanced over their quarter rails, and low, black 
schooners, with masts stepped at an angle of forty-five degrees, or, as the 
sailors say, ‘half way between nothing at all ‘and a church steeple.” 
Taik of pirates—people at once think of the Buccaneers or the salle ro- 
vers; and if by special invitation their attention is attracted to the 
piratical of modern times, they boggle at Lafitte and the victims of Com- 
modore Porter’s cruise, and come to a dead halt at the mention of the re- 
nowned Wansley and Gibbs. Beyond these two worthies, now some 
fifteen years defunct, it is almost impossible to coax the cre lulity of a 
single member of chis not-to-be-humbugged community. No! it’s of no 
use. Then and there, on Bedlow’s Island, was h: nged until it was dead, 
the romance of the seas; and now, of all those who go down to the sea 
in ships, and do their business in the great waters, you can’t find a dozen, 
who, apart from the question of Malay proas off the coast of Sumatra 
and around Java Head, have any more respect for pirates than a modern 
boy of eight years old has for ghosts or the devil. Alas, for the good old 
piratical and poetical! both have been swamped in the floods of utilita- 
rianism; often united in their lives, in their deaths they are not divided. 
In this respect, however, their degenerate progeny may be said to resem- 
ble them, but with a difference ; the old piratical was always poetical ; 
the new poetical ’ tis said, is often, if not always, piratical. 

The piratical having thus nearly disappeared as an element of the 
social state, and a very gene! ral skepticism as to any lingering remnants 
of it having taken possession of the public mind, it behooves any one 
about to introduce a real pirate into general society, to preface his ap- 
pearance by an assertion of his claims to confidence. With this view, I 
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have added the epithet real—meaning thereby an actual, veritable pirate, 
in contradistinction to your ideal Red Rovers, and all such kind of fanci- 
ful craft. My free-booter was alive and hearty but a few years since, 
and I presume he is so now, inasmuch as he was a middle-aged man, 
with a good constitution ; sind my story, if it has but a little romance in 
it, has a good deal of truth, which is something in these days of animal 
magnetism and quack medicines. 

But where shall I begin? Ah! I see—just off the Island of Flores, 
with Corvo, black as one of the crows from which it is named, far off in 
the distance to the north. Beautiful is the first land fall at sea, under 
any circumstances; and it may be imagined that it was with no ordi- 
nary feelings of pleasure that we gazed up the deep ravines and green 
valleys, dotted with the occasional hamlets, churches, and convents, and 
along the steep and rugged hill-sides of the northernmost of the Azores: 

“ Beautiful!’ 1 exclaimed, as I stood upon the poop-deck of the cor- 
vette C , with my spy-glass supported against the shrouds of the 
mizzen-rigging ; ‘* what a | »vely and inviting valley !’’ 

“‘ Beautiful, indeed,” replied one of the officers of the ship; “ but did 
you ever hear that remark about distance lending enchantment to the 
view ? If you were ashore there, you would find things of a different 
hue, I'll be bound. Those dark green slopes are nothing but putato 

atches, or what is equally unpicturesque, stumpy and bushy vineyards ; 
and as for those pleasant-looking hamlets, [Il bet you could’nt get with. 
in fifty rods of them for the filth and stench with which they are sur- 
rounded. There is nothing like a Portuguese villa in the distance for an 
optical illusion.” 

The further discussion of the beauties of Flores, which, despite of 
the lieutenant’s contemptuous opinion of Portuguese picturesqueness, 
seemed to be worthy of its name—the Island of Flowers—was inter- 
rupted by a midshipman, who, touching his cap to the officer of the deck, 
reported something floating in the water, a few hundred yards off the 
weather-beam. 

** What does it look like ?”’ demanded the lieutenant. 

“ Why, sir,” replied the middy, ‘‘it looks to me like a bunch of sea- 
weed ; but Jem Jones, of the fore-top, says he thinks it is something 
more than sea- weed ; and Jones has got eyes like a hawk.” 

“ Pshaw ! it’s nothing but some piece ‘of a spar, with sea-weed col- 
lected round it. However, there is no harm in looking at it a little 
nearer. ‘Take a pull on the larboard braces! Luff up! luff up! Mr. 
P—, report to the captain a nondescript in sight to windward.”’ 

** Fore-top, there !’’ shouted the officer of the deck, in a few minutes 
after his order for bracing up the yards had been executed. ‘“ Fore-top, 
there! have you got your eyes open?” 

** Aye, aye, sir.” 

“Well, what do you make out on the weather-bow ?” 

**A barrel or cask of some kind.” 

“A barrel! well, it’s to be hoped there is something in it,” observed 
the purser; “‘ to-morrow is the fourth of July, perhaps this is a god- 
send from old Neptune, in honor of the occasion. 

The object was now plainly in sight, and the captain coming on deck, 
the ship was hove-to, and a boat lowered and sent for it. It proved to 
be what the top-man had announced—a barrel-—although, when close 
along-side, it was a puzzle to me how any one could make out its char- 
acter. Upon freeing it from sea-weed, and hoisting it on board, it was 
found to be completely enveloped in a mass of animal matter—barna- 
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cles, sea-suckers—long worms, and a kind of flat centipede were inter- 
twined in a firm and solid layer from three to four inches thick. The 
cooper was sent for, and after a good deal of active exertion, the head of 
the cask was exposed to view. 

In the meantime there was much curious speculation afloat among 
the group of spectators, as to the time our prize had been in the water. 
Three years was the shortest period allotted by those who had had most 
experience of the sea; while among the junior officers there was a con- 
siderable diversity of opinion, and a much more liberal allowance of 
time to conjecture. ‘1’ll tell you what I think,” demurely interposed 
one of the younger middies—* you recollect that Columbus, when he 
was coming home on his first voyage, was caught in a terrible nor’ wes- 
ter just here, off the Western Islands, and in order that the knowledge 
of his great discovery might not be lest in case he foundered, as he was 
expecting to do every moment, he wrote two letters, enclosed them in 
tin cases with wax, put the cases in barrels, and then threw them over- 
board. There is no account of their ever having been picked up, and, 
of course, they must have been floating about till this time. I guess 
this is one of them.” 

“But the barrel is full of liquor of some kind,” objected one of the 
by-standers. 

“ True,” replied the middy; “but it is the sea-water, that, in the 
course of three hundred and fifty years, has leaked in—we shall find 
the cake of wax inside all safe.” 

The carpenter having, at last, scraped his way down to the head of 
the barrel, proceeded to tap it with a gimlet. Upon canting the cask 
over, a clear, colorless liquid streamed from the orifice, diffusing around 
a grateful fragrance, that made several old tars, who were assisting at 
the operation, snuff up the air with evident delight. A cup was brought 
and filled. The carpenter passing it toa midshipman, the midshipman 
to the first lieutenant, and the first lieutenant politely handing it on to the 
captain—who, nosing it with a dignified and pensive air for a moment or 
two, touched it to his lips, and handed it back to the first lieutenant. 

The first luff raised it to his lips. 

“Gin!” exclaimed the captain. 

“Gin!” said the first luff. 

“Very good!” said the captain. 

“ Devilish good !” responded the first luff. 

At this moment the officer of the deck interposed to cut short the 
rising discussion. ‘ That ship,” said he, “to leeward, is acting in a 
queer kind of way. Since she was reported, about half an hour ago, 
she has altered her course, and is heading up for us as close as she can 
lie. She has signals flying, that I can make nothing of, at her fore and 
main-masts ; but I can’t tell whether she has a flag at her peak or not. 
I suppose she wishes to speak us.” 

" Well, sir, square away, and give her a chance to do so,’ 
captain. 

The attention of all the idlers was, by this order, directed to the 
advancing ship; and upon looking round again for the first object of in- 
terest—the barrel of gin—it had most mysteriously disappeared. There 
was a rumor current throughout the ship, during the day, that the barrel 
had been seen on its way to the captain’s store-room; but an extra 
glass of common ship’s whiskey, given, ostensibly, in honor of the 
Fourth, but in reality, as Jack suggested, by way of commutation for 
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his share of the prize, was all that was ever heard of that cask of well- 
seasoned Hollands. 

The stranger having backed his main top-sail under our lee-quarter, 
announced, in answer to our hail, that he was an Englishman—a hun- 
dred and ten days from Sidney, in New South Wales, and that the day 
before he had been boarded by pirates. 

At the bare mention of the word pirate, there was as strong a sensa- 
tion throughout the ship—from knight-heads to taflrail—as ever ran 
through a New-York drawing-room upon the announcement of an Eng- 
lish lord or a mustachoed French marquise. One of the quarter boats 
was at once lowered away, manned, and the first lieutenant plaving him- 
self in the stern-sheets, pushed off, and was soon on board the stranger. 
We had nothing to do but to await his return. In the meantime specu- 
lation was rife as to the circumstances of the piracy, and the probable 
whereabouts of the freebooters. 

The report of the lieutenant, upon his return, was to the effect that 
the Englishman had been boarded early in the forenoon of the day be- 
fore, by a boat from a clipper-built brig, after having been summoned 
to heave-to by a shot from a long gun amidships. The brig showed no 
flag, but appeared to be well-manned with a Spanish-looking set of fel- 
lows, in red caps and blue woollen shirts, and in addition to the first 
gun, she carried three or four carronades on a side. Upon coming on 
board, the boat’s crew at once set about plundering the ship, apparently 
seeking only such articles as they could use on the brig. In fact, the 
officer of the boat announced, in the politest manner, and in broken 
English, to the terrified passengers and crew, that his craft was merely 
short of sea-stores, and that he should simply help himself to such 
things as he stood in need of. How much of this forbearance was due 
to the fact that he knew there was hardly a possibility of there being 


any specie on board, and that the cargo was bulky, and of but little - 


value, it is impossible to say. Having helped themselves to a new fore 
top-sail, several bales of canvass and rope, three or four barrels of pork 
and biscuit, and sundry articles from the tool-chest and steward’s pantry, 
the pirates quietly got into their boats, and went off to their brig, which, 
without further notice, filled her main top-sail, and stood off to the 
south-east. 

A long passage had already greatly reduced the Englishman’s stock of 
provisions, and the pirate’s exactions left him with barely ten days’ sup- 
ply, even after putting all hands upon the shortest possible allowance. 
It was this that had made him so anxious to speak us. Supplying him with 
beef and bread enough to last him for the remainder of his voyage, we 
bade him good-bye, and hauling our wind, stood upon the track of the 
pirate. 

Not a sail showed itself the rest of the day, although some two hundred 
pairs of eyes were kept on the stretch; and provoking enough it was, 
when to a dead certainty there was a pirate within a hundred miles of us. 
The next morning, however, we were gratified with the sight of a set of 
topgallant sails; but unfortunately then there were three of them, whilst 
the gentleman we were after carried but two, his vessel being a brig. It 
was thought, however, best to overhaul the ship in sight, and inquire if 
she had seen anything of the freebooter, whose acquaintance we were so 
unxious to make. To do this, it was necessary to haul up a little, as the 
ship was to windward ; but to our surprise it was soon perceived that the 
stranger had followed our example, and braced up too. A still sharper 
pull on our lee braces produced a corresponding change in the stranger’s 
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course, and it was evident, that for some reason or other, he was indis- 
posed to speak us. It would never do for a crack corvette to give it up 
so, and with everything set, alow and aloft, and bowlins hauled taut, we 
commenced a regular chace. At length we got near enough to send a 
shot dancing along on the water ahead of him, when he at once put his 
helm up and came down under our stern. She proved to be a beautiful 
Portuguese clipper-looking craft, with unmistakeable tokens of the slaver 
in every line of her finely moulded hull, and in the spread of her square 
yards and taunt tapering topmasts. However, we had nothing to say to 
her or her Wwusiness, and she had seen nothing of the pirate, so we filled 
away for Fayal, upon the suggestion of the first luff. ‘“‘ Who knows, 
says he, “ but that the fellow has gone into F ayal—it is close by; and as 
he appears to have been short of grub, he has, perhaps, put in ‘there for 
potatoes and onions. As to the onions, I’m sure he couldn’t do better, 
for the Fayal onions are almost equal to those of Madeira, and the Ma- 
deira onions are famous the world over.” 

We came to anchor in the roadstead of Orta, amid a fleet of Yankee 
whale ships, who were laying in their stores of vegetables and fruits; but 
no pirate was to be seen. 

Orta, with its whitewashed buildings, looks pleasant enough from the 
sea, but as soon as you set foot on shore you find yourself in a little filthy 
dilapidated town. The streets, perhaps, are not so disgustingly dirty as 
those of New-York, but they are very narrow, and the houses are old and 
mean, On the opposite side of the roadstead rises the beautiful peak of 
Pico; its top covered with snow and enveloped in fantastic and ever- 
varying clouds, and with its steep sides clothed with vineyards, from 
whence come the Pico wine of the New-York market. 

There was no pirate; but as the first luff had promised us there were 
plenty of onions, “ mild as new milk, and big as your hat,” of which with 
other fruits we laid in a good store, inasmuch as it was whispered that 
we were going to run by Madeira without stopping at Funchal until our 
return, 

Ten days from that time and we were becalmed, right under the famous 
Peak of Teneriffe. By this time the excitement about the pirate had died 
away ; the fellow had slipped off, not only out of the sight of the sharp 
eyes at our fore topmast cross-trees, but apparently out of the minds of 
the loungers on the quarter deck, and the conversation for the time flowed 
in two pretty nearly equal streams—one an abuse of the calm, and the 
other a laudation of the majestic peak. Pour passer le temps, the deep 
sea lead was got overboard, but there was no bottom at hundreds and 
hundreds of fathoms. If the ocean ever dries up, so that the Peak of 
Teneriffe can be viewed from the present bottom of the surrounding sea, 
it will unquestionably be thought to be the most astonishing mountain in 
the world. 

Every thing must have an end, evena calm in summer among the Cana- 
ries; and at last a gentle breeze and a favorable current set us around 
the island to the roadstead of Santa Cruz. There was quite a display 
of shipping at anchor, and the city looked really enchanting with its 
yellow and white-washed buildings, stretching along the foot of the 
craggy mountain. But it must be recollected that this was my first 
visit, and I had no idea of what a hot and disagreeable hole the chief 
town of Teneriffe really is. 

“What a fine town,” I exclaimed, as our gallant vessel was slowly 
creeping before the first light puffs of the sea-breeze into her anchorage. 

‘‘ Fine town, indeed !” exclaimed the surgeon, who had had some ex- 
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perience of the place in a former visit ; ‘‘ a fine town for lazy priests, 
beggars, and fleas.” 

“ That’s true,’’ interrupted the purser, “ but I don’t know that it is 
any especial reproach to Santa Cruz. You may say it of almost any 
Spanish town that 1 have ever had the luck to visit.” 

And this is the land that was once peopled by the Guanchos ; and itis 
the caverns of those precipitous rocks that are said still to hold their 
mummyfied remains. Mysterious people! who, it is said, reversing the 
usual order of things, allowed every woman two cr miore husbands. 
What an argument for Fourierism—not as bearing on the merits of that 
much talked of system, but as showing its possibility—as proving that in 
the social state there is nothing, however absurd or contrary to our rea- 
son or our prejudices, that may not under certain circumstances be done. 
And there, on the very batteries, a shot from which, if I recollect aright, 
took off Nelson’s arm one night, when he was out on boat service; and 
thea, far away up the dark ravines stretch the vineyards that produce 
some of the finest wine in the world; albeit, the name Teneriffe has 
come to signify in the American market everything that is abominable 
in the vinous way. 

My reflections were cut short by the rattle of the chain cable, as the 
anchor dropped from the bows. A boat was soon alongside with several 
dark-looking officials, in dingy gold lace, who proved to be health officers. 
Pratique was at once granted, and we had permission to communicate 
with the shore. In a man-of-war, coming froma healhty port, there is 
never much trouble with the quarantine; but in a merchant ship, nine 
cases out of ten, nothing can be more vexatious. Of all the modes of 
annoying a quiet voyageur, including custom-house regulations, pass- 
ports, &c., there is nothing to equal the miserable, useless, and barba- 
rous quarantine laws of about half the ports in the globe. 

Our anchor was hardly down, and pratique obtained, when the cap- 
tain’s boat was ordered to be manned. It was decidedly uncommon 
and infra dig for the skipper to hurry ashore in the first boat; and a 
good deal of conjecture was wasted as to what the old fellow had in his 
eye. The most reasonable supposition was, that he wanted to get the 
weather-guage of his middies with the black-eyed senoritas of Santa 
Cruz—a supposition that gained in strength, when it was found that 
the first lieutenant had so much work for the men, that no boat could go 
ashore for two or three hours. There was evidently collusion between 
the two oldest officers of the ship. 

In about an hour’s time a large boat, with two or three soldiers in the 
bow, and a couple of officers in the stern-sheets, came along-side. 
Upon being piped over, with all honors, the elder of the two offi- 
cers advanced to the first lieutenant, and presented to him a note. ‘The 
lieutenant glanced his eye over it, and then politely led the way into the 
captain’s cabin. 

If conjecture was a little excited and wild before, it was now stark, 
staring mad. What could it all mean? And that last move of the first 
lieutenant—taking the Spaniards so suddenly into a secret consultation 
in the cabin !—that was a puzzler. 

“* Pshaw!’’ observed one; ‘that is only because he don’t like to un- 
coil his Spanish here before us all, on the quarter-deck.” 

‘Don’t you believe that,” replied another; ‘if there is anything the 
first lieutenant is proud of it is his Spanish; and he’d uncoil it, fake 
after fake, on the quarter-deck of an admiral ” 

Conjecture was busy, as I have said, when the lieutenant opened the 
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cabin door, and threw on fresh fuel, by ordering a boat to be manned. 
As soon as it was ready he destonded to the stern-sheets, The Spanish 
officers took their places in their own boat, and both shoved off, but not 
in the direction of the landing. 

We watched them as they wended their way among the shipping, until 
they brought up along-side a small, rakish- looking brig. Their arrival 
seemed to produce some excitement among her red-cap ped crew, who, 
we could see with our glasses, were at once mustered aft in presence of 
the lieutenant and the Spanish officials, while our boat’s crew were ob- 
served to ascend the rigging, and casting off the gaskets, let the sails 
drop from the yards. 

“ The pirate!” exclaimed a half dozen voices; and there she lay as 
ple ain as the day; there could be no doubt of it; the brig was unques- 
tionably the freebooter of the Azores. All agreed that she had a wonder- 
fully piratical air, but was a little curious that it had taken the eye of our 
astute old skipper to first discover it. 

And thus was explained the reason of his hurry to get ashore before 
anything could leak out, as to our knowledge, that a piracy had been com- 
fitted. Upon landing, he had at once an audience with the Governor 
General, and communicated to him his suspicions of the brig, which had 
come to anchor the evening before, and which has yet had no communi- 
cation with the shore. ‘The consequence was an order to our first lieu- 
tenant to uccompany the captain of the port on a visit to the suspected 
craft. 

Upon loosing the sails, there hung the identical fore topsail, witii all 
its marks, as des cribed by the English captain; the bales of canvass and 
rope, with the names of the Sidney makers, and the barrels of beef and 
pork, with their English brands. 

“ But what will be done with him?’ we demanded of the lieutenant, 
upon his return from the execution of his orders ; ‘‘ will they hang him y 
“Hang him!” not a bit of it; but they’ll serve him almost as badly as 
ifthey did. He proves to be a rich fellow, from the neighboring island 
of Grand C anary, who has for a long time been engaged in the slave 
trade. He has got money, and that will save his neck; but they’ll strip 
him just as clean as they are now going to strip bis brig and the lieu- 
tenant pointed to a score of red- -capped riled. who were busily engaged 
in unbending the brig’s sails and sending down her spars. 

The fleet clipper, that for years had eluded the English cruizers off the 
African coast, had at last fallen into the clutches of the half-starved officials 
of Santa Cruz. There could be no doubt of her fate; she would be con- 
demned; while her captain, after being put through the squeezing pro- 
cesses of the Spanish courts, would be turned loose to commence again, 
if he could muster the capital, his trade of slaver and pirate. 

** Pity we could not have overhauled him before he came to anchor !’’ 
exclaimed the captain, 

“And have sent him to the United States,” replied the first lieutenant, 
‘‘ where he would have been at once discharged—an indignation-me eting 
got up in his favor—and ourselves served with writs for damages.” 

‘Never!’ replied the captain—* I would blow him out of water 
sooner. No—I would have taken him into Gibraltar, and given him up 
to the authorities there. Gibraltar is not much of a town for sympathy ; 
then there is plenty of law and justice for such cases.” 

































The Beleaguered Heart. 


THE BELEAGUERED HEART. 


I’m looking down into my heart— 
Into its deep—deep stream, 

Where choking up its current lie 
The ashes of Love’s Dream. 


Along the brightly blooming banks, 
With a solemn step and slow, 

And visage drear, and gleaming spear, 
Stride the sentinels of wo. 


While from the troubled waters flow 
Into my mental ear, 

Like those sounds that oft; when half asleep, 
And half awake, we hear, 


The softest—saddest music that 
O'er mortal ear e’er stole 

Up from the hearth-stone of the heart, 
Or the altars of the soul. 


~ 


Voices whose tones have long been hushed 
’Mid the rushing waves of life— 

All false and fadeless vows of love— 
All jarring notes of strife— 


I hear the mournful moans of joy— 
Hope sobbing while she cheers— 

Like dew descending from the leaf, 
The dropping of love's tears. 


The heavy sighings of despair, 
As she folds her dusky wings— 

The wild, impetuous gushings of 
A thousand secret springs. 


I’m looking down into my heart— 
Into its deep—deep stream, 
Where choking up its current lie 
The ashes of Love’s Dream. 
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PINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


In our last number we traced the operations of causes that had produced a considera- 
ble degree of pressure upon the money market of the United States, and we then indi- 
cated the process by which returning ease would probably be promoted through the 
payments of the country to the city in the course of the spring business. Money has con- 
sequently been more easily procured, and the rate of discount considerably diminished, 
although it is now here much higher than in London. The pressure from November to 
February was very intense in all the Atlantic cities, and it is matter of the greatest con- 
gratulation that the mercantile community have stood under it without flinching. In New- 
York but four large failures occurred, viz: Messrs. Prime & Co., the only American 
house; Mr. Kleudgen, a German house; Messrs. Bonaffe & Co., and De Launay & Co., 
in the French trade. At the eastward—a cotton printing establishment at Providence, R. 
I., the large iron establishment of Gray & Co. in Boston, and an iron establishment at 
Worcester, Mass., comprise the disasters during a period when several hundred merchants 
and bankers, accompanied by thousands of minor dealers and tradesmen have failed in 
England. This great comparative stability in the United States, notwithstanding that an 
expensive war, compelling the government to borrow $23,000,000 within the year, is to 
be ascribed to the sound fundamental principles on which the government system of 
finance is based. No one can doubt but that the extraordinary prosperity and immense 
importation of specie during the past year, would have been productive of an enormous 
expansion, had not the operations of the Treasury been such as to prevent the specie 
flowing into the country from being confined to the bank vaults, and to clear the channels 
through which the coin could flow into the general channels of circulation, and become not 
only a part of the circulating medium, but to constitute an important part of the floating 
capital of the country. The coinage for the current year is equal to one half the whole 
amount passed through the mint during the ten years previous. This operation of the Trea- 
sury in collecting and coining the precious metals as they arrive in the country, is of far 
greater importance than is usually considered. The net importation of specie in the year 
1843, was larger than during the past year—that is to say, in 1843 the importation was 
over $23,000,000, and last year somewhat under this amount. The difference consisted 
in this, that in 1843 the sudden action of a high tariff prevented the importation of goods, 
and the usual amount of produce being sold abroad, the returns were made in specie. 
Last year about the usual importations of goods were made, but a large excess in the ex- 
port of produce caused the returns to be made in specie. In 1843, but little over $11,- 
000,000 were coined, while in 1847, over $22,000,000 were coined. In the former year 
the money, as usual, arrived at New-York and Boston in the shape of foreign coin, and 
went into the vaults of the Atlantic banks. The Mint being in Philadelphia, there was 
no special interest in sending the coin there for transformation into the national pieces. 
The government transacted its business through the banks, and altogether neglected its 


duty to “regulate the currency.” 


The specie remaining with the banks, became the basis 
of an expansion which promoted imports and carried the specie again out of the country. 
During the past year, the government has demanded specie for its dues according to the 
spirit of the Constitution, and, as we have seen alone, to the extent of $22,000,000, col- 
lected, coined, and circulated it. The effect of this has been to prevent that multiplication 
of paper credits which inevitably attends the accumulation of the precious metals in the 
vaults of the banks, and also to prevent the coin of the country from being at the mercy 
of the financial operations of English houses when pressure overtakes them there. 


The capital of a country consists always in the products of labor. In settling a new 


—— 
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country, such as America was when discovered, the capital it contains is nominal. The 
broad and fertile lands invite the labor of the husbandman, and the capital required is to 
furnish him tools and maintain him during the year which must elapse before the earth 
yields her produtée. In the course of that year extra labor will suffice to build a rude 
house and furnish it sparingly, and when the harvest is in, the husbandman is possessed of 
two species of capital, viz: his house and furniture, and tools, which are fixed capital, and 
the surplus of his crops, which is floating capital, or capable of being exchanged for other 
consumable articles. The surplus crops of all the settlers may be exported, and goods and 
money returned into the country, by which its floating capital becomes more assorted, if 
not greater in value. As the country grows rapidly, the aggregate quantity of goods, 
crops, and money existing in it increases, and these constitute the floating capital. If all the 
people in the country were actively employed in producing goods and produce, the ag- 
gregate amount would soon become prodigious; but a large number are necessarily em- 
ployed in turning floating capital into fixed capital—that is to say, while employed in 
building houses, roads, ships, &c., they consume considerable quantities of goods and 
produce; and where a nation multiplies very rapidiy, the demand for roads, dwellings, 
&c. is so great, as materially to diminish the amount of floating capital that might other- 
wise be available. The floating capital in the shape of money, gold and silver, which 
circulates, is necessary to the transaction of a retail business; but all large transfers are by 
means of individual bills and dratis. In the United States, the chief item of floating cap- 
ital, viz. food, is exceedingly abundant, because land and labor is abundant, and they need 
but little previous capital to bring them into operation. To make this food available for 
the construction of fixed capital, it requires either money or goods to exchange for it with 
the farmers. Money can be procured only from abroad, and goods are to be manufac- 
tured through an outlay of capital. Ina young country the amvunt of capital and skill 
necessary to the production of goods on a great scale, is somewhat larger than can well 
be commanded. It is for this reason that it is necessary to import goods. The capital 
and skill requisite to manufacture goods has accumulated for centuries in Europe, and it is 
folly for a young country to endeavor to compete with them faster than the general 
industry can supply the capital. As soon as the amount of capital has become sufficiently 
large, the importations will cease. This is peculiarly the case with the United States, 
where the quantity of imported goods consumed per head is annually becoming less— 
that is to say, in 1800 the value per head was $12; in 1810, $12; in 1820, $8; in 1830, 
$5; in 1840, $480; in 1841, $450; in 1847, $5. ‘This includes coffee and tea, which 
cannot be produced in this country. The reascn that the aggregate amount of goods im- 
ported has not increased while the population has quadrupled, is that the labor, capital 
and skill applicable to the manufacture of goods, has rather exceeded the increase of 
numbers of the population; and last year, when the exigencies of Europe compelled a 
large demand for the floating capital of America in the shape of food, England was obliged 
to give all the gold she could spare, and this has become a part of the capital of America. 
Money, it is obvious, partakes of the character both of a fixed and a floating capital; as 
respects the internal trade of a country, it is fixed in its character, operating as a mere 
machine to effect exchanges from one hand to hand to another. It leaves the farmers’ 
hands for goods, and goes back to them for produce. In a national point of view it has 
the character of floating capital, because like produce or goods, it may be exchanged for 
foreign prodacts, which is not the case with houses and roads and other fixed capital, 
which facilitates trade at home. If in case of urgent necessity a nation is without floating 
capital, it is ruined. Ireland affords an example. It has land and laborers, and lordly 
estates in abundance, but no floating capital. Hence when the crop fails, starvation re- 
sults, because how abundant soever may be food, there is nothing wherewith to purchase. 
England is in a better condition, inasmuch as that it had a floating capital available for the 
purchase of food. This floating capital was, however, fearfully diminished during the last 
year, through its transformation into railroad or fixed capital. 570,000 persons, with 
their dependants, comprising a population of 3,000,000 souls, were consuming floating 
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capital while constructing railroads. The failure of the harvest took another large por 
tion of her capital, and the scarcity of raw material caused a great deficiency in the pro. 
duction of otlier floating capital in the shape of goods; under these circumstances, to buy 
food, it became necessary to export the specie. The amount of grain and flour imported 
for ten months, ending with October, was 7,905,419 qrs. of the former, and 7,900,880 
cwts. of the latter, equal together to 84,446,096 bushels of grain. This cost £32,000, 600, 
or $150,000,000. The quantity of both goods and produce in England was small, 
and the specie became a last resource with which to purchase grain. This was of 
two descriptions, however, viz., that in circulation in the hands of the people, and 
chat in the vaults of the bank, where merchants could readily put their hand upon it, 
fhe former description has been estimated at £30,000,000, and the latter was known to 
se £16,000,000. The money in circulation is not readily got at to export. It must be 
lisplaced from circulation by some agent, and driven to reservoirs, before it becomes 
iable to the operation of commerce. That in the banks is promptly at the command of 
depositors and bill-holders. I[ts amount sunk from £16,000,000 to £8,000,000, in Octo- 
ber, 1847, and fears were entertained that the bulance would be drawn for the purchase 
of grain, and the bank fail. In this dilemma it was proposed to authorize the issue of £1 
notes, in order to displace from circulation as much gold as possible, and by driving it 
into the bank vaults, supply any further demand for export to corn countries. At this 
juncture, the credit of the London mercantile houses was used to procure for England an 
advance of payment on the goods to be made. This is the result of financial operations, 
turning upon banking credit, atthough not directly intended by each individual operator 
for that purpose. During the past year, raw materials, especially cotton, was scarce and 
high in price. Labor, by the competition of railroads, was also high, and the export of 
money for corn, raised the value of that article higher than has beea known in London for 
centuries. These three items were adverse to the success of manufactaring operations. 
and the remedy was self-operating. The dearness of money compelled railways to dis- 
charge their hands, causing a diminished demand for labor, and through it for consuma- 
ble articles. The new crops of raw materials became more abundant, with less ability cn 
the part of stockholders to hold, and these two items, labor and raw material, became 
cheap. The connections of London with the commercial world, are such that most of 
the large banking houses have branches in most of the commercial cities of Christendom. 
In October last, when money was from 8 to 24 per cent. in London, it was cheap else- 
where, for the reason that it had been exported from London to all other quarters. 
Hence, the branch houses could draw bills at 60 days on their principals, and avail them- 
selves of their credit in many ways to procure money and ship it to London. By this 
means agents and branch connections in all mercantile concerns expanded their liabilities 
to the utmost tension of the markets in their respective spheres of action, and the proceeds 
in gold were shipped without much regard to expense, from every quarter of the com- 
pass to the common centre, London. These multitadinous streams flowing from every 
quarter of Europe and America through large houses, have poured into the bank vaults 
and raised the “bullion” from £8,000,000 in October, to £12,342,000, January 15. The 
question now arises whether this money is to be returned to the respective branches, or 
whether goods in sufficient amounts,simultaneously with diminished purchase of produce, 
will go forward to reimburse the various cities drawn upon, without sending back the 
specie. 

Money has thus become again cheap in England, and the manufacture of goods under 
the favorable circumstances of cheap labor, money and raw material is being rapidly 
resumed. The result is cheap goods, which find a ready market in most directions, 
making good the money previously kited abroad. It is observable that this mode of 
drawing specie and shipping it out of the country, is practicable only where the accumu- 
lations are large in the bank vaults. Had the government not coined the money and 
passed it into circulation, it would have remained in large masses in the hank vaults, and 
these institutions would have pressed loans upon all parties, greatly facilitating the kiting 
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operations of the fureign houses to send it out of the country, and the most extensive dis- 
asters would inevitably have resulted. On the other hand, while the interior bas been 
enriched through the large sales of produce, whereby $50,000,000 were hdded to the 
floating capital of the country, one half in specie, the Atlantic cities alone felt the infla- 
ence of the kiting operations of the London houses. As these became lessened in their 
effect at the spring payments, from the interior to the cities, with the increase of business, 
money became more easy. 

The finances of the Federal Government show a most flourishing state of affuirs. The 
quarterly statements for the first six months of the fiscal year, 1848, Show results as tol- 


lows, as compared with the former year :— 


UNITED STATES REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


Quarter ending Sept. 30th, Quarter ending Dec. 31st, Six months ending Dec. 3lst, 

1846, 1847, 1846, 1847. 1846. 1847, 
Customs, $6,153,826 38 11,106,257 41 3,645,965 00 5,337,874 84 9,799,791 38 16,444,132 25 
Lands, 663,702 94 896,883 47 399,54500 908,965.36 1,063,247 94 1,805,848 82 
47 


Miscellan., 35,011 10 58,333 47 16,000 00 48,500 00 48,011 10 106,833 











Tot. ordin., $6,852,540 42 12,061,474 35 4,061,510 00 6,295,340 20 10,911,050 42 18,356,814 55 


Loans, 1,953,950 00 6,915,078 00 7,359,750 00 2,012,450 00 9,313,700 00 8,927,528 00 

















Tot. means, $8,806,490 42 18,976,752 35 11,421,260 00 8,307,790 20 20,224,750 42 27,284,342 52 














Civil list, 1,644,271 20 1,116,680 40 2,057,887 13 1,614,053 11 3,702,158 33 2,730,733 51 
Army, 8,153,659 30 8,717,583 60 6,891,77013 3,216,517 93 15,045 429 43 11,934,101 5¢ 
Oth war dp’t, 2,253,264 89 1,853,108 08 396,511 99 91,805 22 2,649,776 88 1,944,931 30 
Navy; 1,969.980 76 2,384,805 45 2,099,787 02 2,649,749 15 4,069,767 78 5,034,554 60 
Tot, ordin., $14,021,176 15 14,072,177 53 11,445,956 27 7,572,125 41 25,467,132 42 21,644,620 94 
Redempt’n 

of Debt, 67,485 12 2,385,329 63 1,062,95412  919,33446 1,130,439 24 3,304,664 09 
Int. of do., She 11,687 49 445,699 47 788,459 11 445,699 47 - 16 60 








Total. ....$14,083,661 27 16,469,194 69 12,954,609 86 9,279,918 98 27,043,271 13 25,749,431 63 


One of the most gratifying features of this return, is the most triumphant manner ip 
which the revenue tariff is vindicating the soundness of the principles on which it was 
enact-d. The revenue which the country derives from it, has exceeded that of the old 
tariff by nearly $7,000,000, or at the rate of $14,000,000 per annum. The revenues for 
the six weeks ending with February 12, are $4,305,517, against $3,000,000 in the same 
period last year, when they were nearly the same as for the corresponding season of 1846. 
For several years in successiou, the revenue for their quarters has been as follows :— 


UNITED STATES REVENUES—TWO QUARTERS ENDING DEc. 31st. 


Customs. Lands. Miscellaneoas, Tot, regul’r. Loans. 
1844... ..-.--cccceee - $14,850,360...... 1,050,000...... 70.500..... .15,970,800...... ies 
ae eccccccces 12,999,132... .2-1,314,269...... 49,217 ..000 14,362,618...... sistas 
S606 i cg suwtssearedsn SelB tee beeumte LOGS SAT onnce 48011. c cco. 10,911,050...... 9,313,700 
a7 53 ee e- 16,444,152...... 1,205,868......106,833......18,356,814...... 8.927.528 


The last half of 1844 was the highest revenue under the tariff of 1842, under the most 
favorable circumstances viz., a very small importation of guods in 1843, ac ompanied by 
a large importation of specie, which produced a great reaction in 1844, but the tari 
being oppressive, the amount again fll off. This year, the revenue for that portion of 
the year is probably greater than ever before; and it isa gratifying result of the great 
agricultural prosperity of the country, that the revenue of the public lands has also 
increased 80 per cent. in that half of the year. These revenues are going on to in- 
crease in the present year, and the probability is that the estimates of the Secretary will 
be considerably exceeded ; as thus, for the year ending with June, 1848, he estimated 
the revenues at $34,000,000. They are already $23,000,000, and for the remaining four 
and a half months last year, they were $12,689,150. Should the increase progress at the 
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same rate as heretofore, they will be $45,000,000 for the year—exceeding the estimates 
by $10,000,000. It isnot probable, however, that the custc.ns revenues will continue so 
large as they have done, but they are sufficiently prosperous to warrant the hope that 
the $16,000,000 loan will suffice for the year, more particularly that several millions will 
be derived from Mexico. The customs at Tampico from May to January, were $291,000, 
and at Vera Cruz, $1,000,000. There is no doubt but $5,000,000 per annum will be 
derived from that country. 

This amount, either in the shape of stock or Treasury Notes, will raise the na- 
tional debt to $70,000,000, bearing an interest’of probably $4,200,000 per annum. ‘This 
is seemingly a large amount of debt, and will doubtless be a great burden upon the 
country; but there is uo evil without some good growing out of it. In the present 
case, this national debt will become, in some degree, the instrument of guiding and re- 
straining that bank mania, which is now so rapidly growing in this Union, notwithstand- 
ing the salutary operation of the Independent Treasury. The experience of the past is 
already thrown to the winds, and banks are rapidly multiplying in all directions. In 
the state of New-York, new charters are prohibited by the Constitution, and all new 
banks are required to deposite with the comptroller New-York State Stocks to an amount 
equal to the sum of the notes they wish to circulate. In our last number we described 
this operation, showing, that for the year ending with November, 1847, 17 new banks 
had been put in operation, and these had purchased $13,427,394 of New-York stocks, to 
become the basis of circulation. In Pennsylvania, the old system of chartering banks 
prevails, and there are 21 applications before the legislature for new banks, with capitals 
amounting to $3,412,500, and seven applications from old banks to increase their capitals, 
by an aggregrate of $1,787,500; also, 11 applications from banks whose charters are 
expiring, to renew their charters, capitals amounting to $2,221,538. These applications 
would, if successful, raise the number of banks in the state from 51 to 72, and their 
capitals from $20,994,724 to $26,194,724. Happily, however, public opinion is strongly 
in favor of the individual liability clause, so that these applications may all fail. The 
applications are sufficient to show the temper of the times. It is obvious how vast a 
benefit it would be to the finances of the state, if this mania was availed of to establish 
the New-York stock system, compelling all banks, new and old, to buy Pennsylvania 
stock to secure their circulation. A demand for some $7,000,000 of Pennsylvania stocks 
would immediately spring up, drawing the stock into the state, and preventing an export 
of $500,000, as interest to foreigners. Obio has three plans of banking, viz.: old char- 
tered banks, still in existence; independent banks, which are required to deposite 
Ohio stock for their circulation; and State bank branches, which are a totally irrespon- 
sible and untractable class of “ wild cat” banks. There never was, probably, so absurd 
1 trick put upon the people as to enact laws, which required security for the circulation 
of one class of banks, and permitted another class to multiply at pleasure without secu- 
rity. The multiplication of banks in Ohio has been as fo)lows, during the year: 


. 


January, 1847. January, 1848. Increase 
No. Circulat'n. Stockdep. No. Circulat'n. Stock dep. No. Circulat’n, St’kdep, 
Old Banks.... 8 $2,433,791 none. 8 32,863,541 none, 0 $429,750 
Independent.. 9 612,465 671,893 10 784.062 920,743 1 171,597 92428.850 
State branch’s,17 2,655,346 294,342 31 5,074,075 496,797 14 2,418,719 200.455 
Total..ccccec.d4 $5,701,602 966 235 49 $8,721,678 1,417,540 15 $3,020,066 451,305 


Here is an increase of 15 banks, and $3,020,066 of circulation. Had that portion of 
law, authorizing the State branches to issue notes comparatively without security, not 
been authorized, Ohio would now, by the operation of the desire for banks, be like 
New-York, drawing her stock within the state, raising its value, and keeping the interest 
at home, while her note-holders would be comparatively well-secured from loss. The 
legislatare of Tennessee has also a general banking law under consideration, to require 


Tennessee or United States bonds as security for circulating notes. New-Jersey is also 
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considering the same plan; but New-Jersey has no debt, and therefore requires United 
States stock. In many other states the same disposition is apparent; and when we re- 
flect that in New-York no charters can be granted or renewed; that the old ones 
expire in a few years, during which the state debt will be paid off; by which $30,000,000 
of state stock at least, will be required for banking purposes—$4,000,000 the present year ; 
that Ohio is forming a sinking fund for the discharge of her debt; that all the states, 
except Tennessee, are in a train of liquidation, we may estimate how light will a quan- 
tity of even $100,000,000 United States stuck be upon the market. This stock must be 
based upon the floating capital of the country; but that capital, as we have seen, in- 
creased in the last year alone $50,000,000, from increased foreign demand for bread- 
stuffs. Within the two years, ending with 1848, New-York will have withdrawn from 
the market $10,000,000 of stock, viz., $6,000,000 paid off, and $4,000,000 bought by 
banks. This withdrawal leaves room for an equal amount of United States stock in the 
ordinary market, inasmuch as that the banking law creates a new market. When $1,000 
of stock is bought by a banker he issues $1,000 of notes, and because then, $1,000 of 
notes are held by probably 100 different people, who could never by any chance hold 
the stock directly, he holds it for them. In fact, the bank notes are the debentures of 
the state stock held by the comptroller. By this means, instead of the holding of stock 
being confined to capitalists, it is transferred to the community, who hold it through the 
circulating medium. This makes it evident how exceedingly short-sighted are those 
states having large debts, that neglect to avail themselves of this means of palliating the 
evil. It is evident that when any stock is thus withdrawn from the usual markets, 
room is left for government stock. Without this mode of requiring security the present 
banking mania wil] ran wild, and lead to revulsion more speedily than with it. Hence the 
evil of a national debt may be made the instrument of guiding and restraining the evil now 
spreading. Tennessee, as we have said, is proposing an increase of her debt, although 
she was a defaulter in the Jan’y. interest due. A bill has passed the senate of that 
state, appropriating state stock to rail-roads, in spite of all the warning afforded in the 
example of other states, that have been injured by this ruinous system. 

Michigan, which has so long been under a cloud, is rapidly getting into an enviable 
position. The able report of D. V. Bell, Esq., Auditor General of the state, shows a 
flourishing condition of the state finances. The revenues of the state, for 1845, were $131,- 
695 63; for 1846, $159,352 75, and for 1847, $185,134 46. For the year 1847, the rev- 


enues were.........--------. Peessbvledac case on -0tee Bea e6s s hae cee SS $185,134 46 
Disbursements.......-.- antir oeman a obiin cwativa ede. oe Gaee ss dvs bien - 165,306 05 
Surplus ......---..-------- ee aa Sy ah nce SA iid ina tn sh vcs toe neta le $19,828 41 
On hand December, 1846.................... ee ee a ee 
ss 66 MOE Cs ceed urchin oooh se owes cecues scanats rane cee aee 4. 


The valuation of the taxable property in the several counties, $27,617,240, and the state 
tax, at 24 mills, $69,043 10. The county taxes are $150,000, and township taxes, $370,- 
000—making over $600,000 of taxes paid annually. The debt of the state is now $2,290,- 
768, inclading $1,965,599 of internal improvement fund debt, as follows ; 


MICHIGAN STATE DEBT. 











Bonds. Interest. Total. 
Full paid Bonds, $1,387,000 outstanding ......$262,000 00.......$57,587 20....... $319.587 20 
Part “ “ 3,614,000 te eee ose 1,145,537 74.2006. 524,906 31... 208: 1,670,444 05 
Morris Canal assets... ...... ce ccceccccccs beaks coccess 90,035 95s. cc00- 30,036.95 
PRS cS ndash rddedovcvetWisesnwgwes .- $1,407,537 74...... $612,529 46...... $2,020,067 20 
Deduct damages and interest on Morris Canal unpaid instalments...........--.-: 102,934 86 
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Bonds, Interest. Total. 
Total foreign debt, bro’t forw‘d........cccececsecsenes wivi dunk 4 dike oe wee e $1,917,132 34 
Palmyra Railroad...... wastage eceencaeee ---- $10,000 00........ $4,678 32.......-..14,678 32 
Improvement warrants..... idbe sbeweedv eu obsivetOren Vhectsatva 91,272 26.........060,089 05 
Treasury Notes..... Ceepeenwanne cceuce bcewee!, D726: OO. . ccscce 500 00..... eeee 2,226 00 
Land warrants, Annuity, &c....... pi dbeccchanuie tee sogec Cyan epe<daghrekan ows obeiie 61,473 70 
te Melts, £5.53 tae Ratlth < an oe cdites te hedeenddae Foedbd bsi saeeondes $2,390,599 51 
Deduct balance of bonds due by instalments from 8S. R Road..........2+..-.------ 425,000 00 
Net debt of the State......... SEN Cais Ci Gea aE ecb Se ches ce aeabiecesTbabs $1,965,599 51 


The amount of state indebtedness, paid in on account of the Central Railroad, is $2,- 


027,322; onthe Southern, $88,500. 


GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


POLITICAL GOSSIP. 


Tue PresipentiAL Campaicn has fairly opened in New-York. Taylor meetings 
have already assembled, but with doubtful results. Confusion and disorder has been 
the main feature, not only here but in other states, where people of no party were 
called on to come and testify their approbation of Gen. Taylor’s nomination. Can any- 
thing well be more absurd, and is there such a person in this country who does not sym- 
pathize with one or the other party? What is party but a combination to carry out 
principles? and to belong to no party is to have no principles. This seems to be the 
essence of the proposed “ Taylor party.” But how many men in the United States are 
there of this description? Not enough, we should think, to compose General Taylor’s 
military staff. We cannot believe that a man of the intelligence of Gen. Taylor, should 
have been all his long life ignorant and indifferent to the great principles and measures 
which divide parties in this country; and if such be the case, then we only wonder 
that a man of his honesty of character should permit himself to be put forward for 
the exalted office of the Presidency, conscious of his utter incompetency to fill it. But 
it is impossible to suppose that Gen. Taylor has not. ere this, come to some political 
convictions, either favoring whig or democratic policy; and why not avow them in the 
straight-forward, manly manner which we thought characteristic of his open and lofty 
nature? It strikes us this is the course he would have pursued had he followed his own 
inspirations; but the false-hearted prudence, the jesuitical double-dealing of shallow- 
minded political friends have interfered, and clapping their hands on the old soldier’s 
mouth, they have only allowed him thus far to whistle through their fingers some 
jingling airs, accompanied with a burden of their own, about no party principles. It 
was well-remarked by a voice at the late Taylor meeting, “that the people of the United 
States were too intelligent to elect any man who declared himself without principles.” 
Does Gen. Taylor pay his countrymen the bad compliment of supposing they are 
nothing more than a parcel of over-grown children, who will neglect their serious in- 
terests to run after a soldier’s coat and a band of music? His military skill the whole 
nation admires, but it is not for that they ever dreamt of making him President. This is 
his mistake. They thought they recognized in his conduct and language the sterling 
qualities of a great, and an honest man, and such an one they are in quest of for the 
highest office in their gift. These are the chief requirements, and equally desired by 
the people of both parties. But, as conscientious men, before their votes were thrown, 
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they desired to know what were his ideas of policy. Not that they cared much 
whether he declared himself whig or democrat, but out of respect to themselves they felt 
it necessary to know his views of government; else they might as well elect a man both 
deaf and damb, or an idiot outright. What has been General Taylor’s course, what his 
reply to this reasonable expectation? The same tiresome, not to say evasive rejoinder, 
that he had no ideas, views, or principles of policy. If he persists in this mummy-like 
silence, without setting up for an oracle, we predict he will never be elected President of 
the United States. Already his popularity has greatly suffered by conduct so indiscreet 
and equivocal, and so opposite to his previous behavior in field or council. The possi- 
bility of his election, the offer of candidateship seems to have bewildered him; bat, 
perhaps, he may still recover his senses, and speak his mind. His rival, Mr. Clay, has 
run, as usual, into the opposite extreme of saying too much. His Lexington speech was 
unnecessary, and has seriously damaged his small remaining chance with his own party. 
There is still a deal of affected enthusiasm in his favor, but it is of that spurious sort 
which is born of a noisy braying of trumpets. Clay processions are sure to be followed 
by a crowd, since the outlay for music is always reckless. The democratic party has as 
yet made no decided manifestation in the shape of public meetings. Their intestine dif- 
ficulties will be adjourned over to the Baltimore Convention, when it is not improbable, 
after a good deal of undignified squabbling, they wiil decide on a candidate. Bat who 
he, the great unknown will be, would puzzle us considerably to tell. Our rambling re- 
flections of last month, to the effect of the election being decided in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, are still unshaken, and once there, intrigue will do its work, and give usa 
President of compromise. And why should he not do as well as another. 


— 


Mr. Van Buren.—The ex-President has taken up his winter quarters in our noble 
city, and his apartments at Jullien’s Hotel have been from the first thronged with vis- 
itors of both parties and all classes. It is beyond question that no public man in the 
country is more personally popular than Mr. Van Buren. His knowledge of the world, 
his easy, unaffected manners, and ready conversational powers, conciliate all who ap- 
proach him, and were it possible for him to canvass the country in person, his re-election 
would be certain. Since his residence here the tenor of his life has been singularly 
quiet and serene; giving his time far more to the agreeable distractions to be found in 
the hospitalities of our citizens, which have been literally showered on him, than to the 
tormenting anxieties of political intrigues. His active mind cannot, however, be indif_ 
ferent to the great questions of the day, and when occasion offers he will doubtless not 
hesitate to gratify public curiosity by the expression of his enlightened views on matters 
of national import. Meanwhile his political and personal friends, all over the country, 
will be glad to hear of his vigorous health, which seems as able to resist any amount of 
mental or physical exertion, as at any period of his earlier life. 


ee 


Wate Tactics.—In Congress we have little to record for the past month. The Senate 
is still engaged in its laborious trifling, wearing out the patience of the country, and 
damaging its own consideration by delaying the passage of the ten regiment bill. Such 
conduct is bad in policy and totally inconsistent with the practice of all other parlia- 
mentary bodies. We are engaged in war, and the government, who alone is best in” 
formed of the necessities of our situation, demands the immediate concurrence of Con- 
gress in measures where the safety aud honor of the country are involved. What is the 
course, under these urgent circumstances, of the whig opposition in the Senate? Indif- 
ferent to the loss and dangers attendant on delay, where much human life may be need. 
lessly sacrificed, and unmindful of the terrible responsibility incurred, they recklessly 
abandon themselves to fruitless discussion of a policy they were the first to approve, 
and consume already months in a tiresome aud garrulous repetition of thread-bare ideas, 


irreconcilable argumeuts and contradictory declarations. They are not opposed to the 
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war, because they think it popular with the country; but they refuse, or delay the 
means to carry it on, because they hope thereby to embarrass the administration. What 
pitiable shuffling, where patriotism is drowned in party selfishness, aud the interests of 
the country trampled under foot for a party trumph! It is a policy as detestable as it 
is shallow. Should misfortune befall us for the want of the relief and aid demanded by 
the government, what would be the result for those thoughtless and unprincipled men 
who oppose every obstacle that chicanery and blind obstinacy can invent? The con- 
tempt and indignation of the whole country would be their portion; the party to which 
they belong, and which they dishonor, would have to accuse them of misleading them 
into a position they would scorn to hold, and which has only compromised their motives 
and sullied their character. The whig leaders in the Senate are unquestionably justified— 
who denies it ?—to discuss and condemn the measures of the administration, but not 
at the cost of the honor and safety of the country. They should forget at such times 
that they are whigs, and remember that they are Americans, and equally concerned in 
the diguity and glory of the nation. The ten regiment bil! should have been hurried 
through every requisite formality, and passed immediately. Having promptly transacted 
necessary business, they might then have indulged themselves in talk. The whig 
party in the House have conducted themselves much after the same fashion. Supplies 
of money were demanded, and fearful to assume the onus of refusing them® they have 
resorted to the trick of voting a grant under such conditions as to make it unavailable. 
It would be a waste of words to employ epithets to characterize such petty expedients 
to elude public opinion, and gratify party rancor. They are not more disreputable than 
silly, and we wonder that government does not boldly adopt a course that would cover 
them with confusion, Let the administration declare its incapacity to maintain our posi- 
tion in Mexico for want of men and money, and publish, in corroboration, the statements 
of the commander-in-chief, of the dangers that environ him from the want of adequate 


support. 


* 

Treaty with Mexico.—“ The cry is still they come.”” Nearly every day’s mail from 
the south brings rumors and on difs of some final settlement of our difficulties with 
Mexico, in the shape of a pacific compromise. Nothing can well be more absurd, it 
strikes us, than to look for any early adjustment of this tangled quarrel by such meane- 
What power exists in Mexico at this moment that may arrogate to itself the right to 
speak and act in the nation’s name, and what guarantee can possibly be given which 
would insure the fulfilment of a treaty ten days after its ratification? Besides, though 
the American mind is not made up fully in favor of anrexation, yet it leans that waY 
beyond a doubt. The object is first to ascertain some practicable mode of effecting it’ 
next the probable results, pecuniary and political. Time is requisite to gather informa- 
tion, settle doubts, and form opinions; meanwhile the actual position of things is pre- 
ferred if meaus can be found on the spot to defray the expenses of occupation. The 
resources of the country are fully adequate, and it will be strange that, with judicious 
means and a firm administration, they are not made available. Meanwhile the friends 
of humanity are satisfied that peace prevails between the belligerents, with no immediate 
prospect of its being seriously disturbed; and Mexico, torn and degraded by so many 
years of civil war and brutal oppression, begins to breathe more freely, and give signs 
of improvement and healthy re-animation, that must be consoling to her well-wishers 
at home and abroad. Whatever may be the nature of the treaty proposed, it is destined 
to become the subject of prolonged discussion here, and will hardly be decided on by 
the present administration. ,At least this is most certain, that the longer the statu quo is 
maintained the better for Mexico, and none the worse for us, barring the expense 
which, however, will daily diminish ; and the longer, too, the connection lasts, the more 
difficult and unwelcome will be a separation. Whetber this will soon come to pass no- 


body can now say; aud the mind of the nation is totally absorbed in contemplating a 
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subject so new, profound, and strange. Time and reflection—these are the only elements 
that can bring about a safe and final decision. 


P. 8. Since the above was written, a treaty has at last arrived, but without affecting 
obtuseness, we cannot see how that will alter or improve the present situation of things. 
The entire acceptance of the treaty by us, will not prevent its violation the very first 
chance that offers success to Santa Anna, or some other aspiring chief. Dangers from 
this source will, however, diminish by our troops remaining in Mexico, as provided ; 
and though the treaty now offered cannot be regarded in any light as the work of the 
nation, yet good may come of it. Our continued occupation of the country will thus be 
legalized, and expenses will decrease. Both desirable objects; and therefore we rejoice 
at this new turn of our prospects. 


Tus Army.—The unfortunate disputes which have occasioned so much sorrow and 
surprise at home between the most distinguished officers of our army in Mexico has at 
last attracted attention abroad, and various comments have been made by writers always 
glad of an opportunity to revile us, which, however painful to our pride, has yet the 
justificatign of fact. It isa matter of real congratulation to all parties, that the adminis- 
tration has decided on a judicial investigation of these unpleasant difficulties, that the 
truth may be known, and the blame lodged where it properly belongs. It would be 
indelicate, as uncalled-for, in us to express under the circumstances any opinion, which 
woald be without value, as unsustained by any information that can be relied on. It has 
been intimated in some quarters, that Gen. Scott had called for a court of inquiry. 
Without attaching faith to this rumor, we will not venture to deny what is so much in 
harmony with the upright and fearless character of this remarkable man. Gen. Scott 
throughout his splendid career has never under any circumstances manifested the 
smallest disposition to shrink from the responsibility of his acts. Right or wrong he 
was always willing to meet it. His motives have ever been found@ure and elevated, and 
his jadgment has rarely indeed been at fault. In his present lofty position, euvironed 
by dangers of every sort; exposed to ceaseless and vexatious demands on every side on 
his time and attention; discharging the onerous duties of commander-in-chief, and at 
the same time called on to fulfil the important functions of a civil administrator in a 
sphere entirely new to him, and thwarted and deceived at every step by adversaries 
fierce as they are treacherous, he would be something more than man, and just less 
than angel, if he fell into no indiscretion, committed no hasty act, or uttered no rash 
word. That he has had deep annoyance to straggle with, galling provocations to endure, 
no one can donbt who reflects a moment on the fiery ordeal he has so lately and glori- 
ously Bone through. We deem it superfluous to utter a sentence which may be con- 
strued into anticipatory vindication of this gallant commander. His greatness and his 
errors, should any such be found, will both bear the test of scratiny, and while one will 
fade before examination, the other will grow more radiant under the dazzled eyes of 
his admiring countrymen. We are persuaded, from the numerous anecdotes that have 
reached us from impartial witnesses, that the various acts of assumption of undue author- 
ity alleged against General Scott, will be found fully justified by circumstances, which 
left no choice, and when hesitation would have been attended with consequences always 
serious, and often fatal. As yet nothing is known truly or fully of the war in Mexico, 
save its glorious results. When the details of the story are told; when the measures 
are reveeled, and the machinery, as it were, exposed to the inquisitive gaze of the be- 
wildered spectator, then will new ideas be received, and new opinions formed of these 


grand events, which have been the wonder of the world; and then only will the real 
merits and exact services of the actors therein b> ascertained and finally pronounced on. 
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FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Exetanp.—The last news from England is satisfactory in a commercial point of view. 
The panic is at an end, and trade, driven from its natural bed by tierce tornadoes, seems 
tending towards its natural channels, but it will flow over a mass of wrecks made up of 
some of the proudest houses in England. Parliament had temporarily adjourned; mean- 
while the public mind was absorbed in the reflection of various subjects of moment to 
be brought forward for discussion on its re-assembling. The most prominent amongst 
these was the vital question of the West-India laborers, involving the consideration o 
the slave emancipation, which it is no longer denied has been the entire ruin of these 
formerly valuable possessions of the British crown. “Every successive day,” says an 
English journalist, “brings forth some striking statements, all tending to confirm the 
opinions we have expressed, that some effective measure of relief should be speedily 
resolved upon in order to retain these Islands, once deemed of such priceiess value, from 
absolute ruin.” The re-action in public opinion in England on this agitated question of 
slavery, is without a parallel in modern anvals. The public begin to perceive that their 
charitable sympathies have been grossly played on by zealous impostors, who sought no- 
toriety rather than to mitigate the condition of the blacks, whose real situation they 
never occupied themselves at all about. ‘he abolition excitement in this country is a 
spurious imitation of this English movement, in the abused name of philanthropy, and it 
will not fail to receive a check in the confusion which has so suddenly and completely 


overtaken their prototypes in Exeter-Hall. We shall return to this subject. 








Iraty.—This noble country is a prey to intense political excitement. Milan has 
lately been the scene of terrible riots, where the brutality of Austrian rule displayed 
itself in unprovoked excesses on its unoffending inhabitants, who were slaughtered in 
cold blood in the streets and around their fire-sides. Sardinia is making progress in 
liberal reforms under the enlightened guidance of her sensible monarch, Charles Albert. 
The glorious Pope still maintains his position of progress, in the face of threats and 
persuasions from the enemies of the people, which are alike treated with indifference- 
Sicily has been the theatre of an enthusiastic effort to throw off the yoke of the House of 
Naples. Thus far it had been eminently successful, and may God avenge the right, and sup- 
port the oppressed. Symptoms are breaking out on every side, of a determined effort on 
the part of the Italian states to achieve their liberties. If they were fairly to unite 
their forces, and co-operate heartily in this sacred enterprize, their success would be 
certain and complete. A spirit of resistance has been awakened which cannot be 
quelled by force, and tyrants have no other arguments. The day of redemption is 


drawing nigh. 


Fraxce.—More news of the monstrous corruption of the French government, which 
brought to bay by facts that are incontrovertible, takes refuge in the striking declara- 
tion that the offences alleged, sale of offices, are no novelties introduced by them, but 
venerable abuses, of long standing, and sanctioned by great names. These mal-practices 
have been brought home to the door of the prime minister himself, and have aided, with 
other irregularities, to sink him still deeper in public estimation. But he shows no 
signs yet of yielding to the storm which is gathering, and which he would be wise to 
retreat from before it breaks on his devoted head in all its fury. These disgraceful in- 
trigues underwent discussion in the Chamber of Deputies, and although denial was not at- 
tempted, and proof was as clear as day, yet the servile majority of the minister, 
“bought and sold,” every man of them, obeyed his signal, and voted him entire immu- 
nity. We quote from the National newspaper, its sarcastic comments on these proceed- 
ings of the ministerial pack, whose scent has grown so dull when the game was clear in 
sight: 
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“ The 225 satisfied members presented themselves yesterday, as they did last year, to 
amnesty the stigmatized ministry. Last year, after an accusation, proved to be true, of 
100,000fr. extorted for a theatrical privilege, there were 225 satisfied! This year, after a 
complicity in the sale of finance-situations had been demonstrated to the world, there 
were 225 confiding Deputies! Let France hold up her head with pride! Morality, jus- 
tice and truth, have triumphed in the Chamber. All that this intelligent and powerful 
country contains of instincts and greatness, of elevated sentiments, of syblime inspira- 
tions, are embodied in M. Guizot, whom the 225 satisfied members bear in triumph on 
his shield! The cabinet may clap its hands; we shall break ours to pieces in joining 
in the movement; if it has songs, we have hymns; if its heart overflows, ours is 
inundated! ‘ Long live the Minister Curtius!’ ‘Long live the immortal phalanx of the 
225!’ Let the same crown encircle their forehead«! Let the same rays of light illumive 
their august faces! Let them march together united and triumphant, like those celestial 
hosts whose symbolical nadity is adorned rather than covered, by the unbound zones of 
modesty and virtue! We bless the heaven of our country, for having given us this rare 
and marvellous spectacle. Honor to M. Guizot, who took into his speculations the affair 
Petit! Honor to the 225 who feel confidence !”’ 

This ridicule is cutting all the more that it is so richly merited. Foreign countries 
may easily perceive with half an eye where public opinion is drifting in France, and it 
is certainly not in the direction of the present dynasty. 

Another incident brought over by the last steamer, is a debate in the Chamber of Peers, 
when the Count Montalembert gave expression to his views on the policy of the govern- 
ment in Switzerland. His speech attracted universal attention in Paris, for it conveyed 
principles and manifested sympathies for the good old cause of regal and clerical tyranny, 
which it was hardly to be supposed that any man in France was fool, or bigoted enough 
to entertain. The opposition papers are delighted with this confirmation of all they have 
charged on the government parts. The whole country is really astonished to find there 
are men so lost to sense and past history, as to vindicate a re-action, which the French 
people en masse would rise to forbid. It is a striking and disgusting fact that the recreant 

eers, which are the offspring of the Revolution, are the first to offer themselves for the 
P hick the offspring of the Revolut the first to offer th Ives for th 
unnatural crime of strangling and destroying it. Happily they are as impotent as they 
are treacherous. We quote from a French paper these judicious and discriminating re- 
marks : 

“It was reserved for M. de Montalembert to excite amongst his colleagues one of the 
violent emotions against which we believed them guaranteed. He may be proud of bis 
success, which exceeds all that he could have hoped for. CNo one had before moved to 
such a point the desks, paper-cutters, and breasts of the hamber of Peers. It was not 
mere agitation, but transport; cries, bravos, cheers accompanied the course of the 
young orator. Himself highly excited, he darted forth to every bench currents of elec- 
tricity which thrilled through every bosom. We do not regret this enthusiasm ; it is im- 
portant to the whole of France that the Ministry and the Chamber of Peers should have 
pablicly, and with burning fervour, have joined in the words, ideas, imprecations, and 

opes of the vanquished Jesuit! We have to-day the true profession of faith of the Luxem- 
bourg; if we had been so imprudent as to proclaim it, the Chamber would have sum- 
moned us to its bar for insulting it. It has proclaimed it of its own accord; there are 
moments when the mind, freed from the bonds which restrain it, lets out all its secrets; 
passion then discovers what prudence would have concealed, and the thought is laid bare 
even to its inmost recesses. Thanks to M. de Montalembert, the Chamber of Peers yes-- 
terday had one of these moments.” 

The following review of the political condition of France, by an English writer, we es- 
teem so appropriate, discriminating and important, that we gladly transcribe it as more 
valuable than anything we could write. Inasmuch that no one will suspect an En- 
glishman of siding under any circamstances, too strongly with French liberals; though an 
American, however guarded in his views, and cautious in his expressions, would be sus- 
pected of undue bias towards democratic tenderness. We commend the following to 
careful perusal. 

‘The progress of moderate and constitutional reform in France, has a much more in- 
timate connection with the peace of Europe, than is commonly understood or acknow- 
ledged in this country. Our —_ are naturally too prone to take ultra-English and 


insular views of what goes oh abroad. Though their intercourse with foreigners has 
been extraordinarily frequent and familiar, the great mass, both of those who travel and 
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of those who do not, are still nearly as far as ever from realizing the vast difference 
which exists between their own habits of thought and modes of action, and those which 
are prevalent upon the continent. Theoretically, they may admit that the whole fabric 
of suciety abroad is fundamentally different from ours. But they forget it, whenever 
they come practically to apply the fact, in forming a judgment ol the ‘political agitations and 
popular commotions, to which continental grievances give rise. The consequences of 
this wrong-headed, one-sided way of looking at public affairs, are sufficier itly lamentable 
in themselves, without being aggravated by the assiduity with which certain journalists, 
who fancy they understand John Bull’s weak side, labor to confirm him in his most 
foolish and inveterate prejudices. Perhaps, after all, it is not so much the extravagance 
of John Bull’s insular dogmas, as the haste and indiscriminacy with which he rashes to 
the application of them, that puts him in the wrong, or leaves him in the larch, when 
he attempts to forma jadgment of continental affairs. One of his best-founded and 
most laudable aversions is to people who make a great fuss, without having anything 
very pressing and important to make a fuss about. Great pains are taking, just at pres- 
ent, to persuade him that most of the political movements that have begun to excite 
notice on the continent are precisely of this class. French conservatism is talked of as 
if it had, in antiquity, wealth, influence, integrity, independence, or any of the other 
elements of political power, some close analogy with all or any of the classes in this 
country, who, though divided into various, and sometimes hostile sections, vindicate for 
themselves with equal earnestness the title and functions of conservatives. We wish 
most heartily that what calls itself conservatism in France, had any one valid claim to 
be paid this ‘kind of compliment. The great want of French society, aud o/ the French 
constitution, is, in our opinion, an aristoc racy, rooted as our own is in the confidence and 
affections of the people, and possessed of snfficient strength and stability to counterbal- 
ance the too great preponderance of the monarchial and executive elements in the con- 
stitution, which makes the charter, in many instances, little better than a specious nullity. 
But none know better than the French aristocracy itself, what a creation of caprice and 
circumstance it is; and how powerless it would be, in case of difficulty, to contend 
against either the monarchic or democratic imfiuences to which it ought to be a counter- 
poise. Whatever semblance of dignity and influence the legislative pertion of it has 
acquired, is owing to the harmony which has naturally existed between the king’s 
wishes and those of a Chamber selected entirely by himself. What else, indeed, could 
a Chamber so constituted do, but register submissively the edic ts of the sovereign, and 
re-echo, in honeyed accents, the common- places of his ministers? Things go on that w ay, 
with a smoothness that would be delightful, if it could but be perpe ‘tual. But suppose 
that by one of those strong contrasts, «hich delights to manifest itself between kings and 
their successors, a warlike monarch were hereafter seated on the throne of France, or 
even that a warlike minister succeeded in gainmg the confidence of a sovereign not pro- 
fessedly warlike himself. Or suppose a dreamer, a radical reformer like Joseph IL, to 
succeed to the chair of St. Louis, prepared to test, by actual experiment, the dreams of St. 
Simon and Fourier. Suppose that by vicissitades, which it is impossible to foresee, a 
soldier of fortune were again exalted to play the part, which Napoleon refused to play, 
of a constitutional emperor. 

“ Suppose any of the contingencies realized, which are certainly less improbable in 
France than they would be in most other countries, what check could the French aristo- 
cracy or peerage, or Conservatism—call it by whatever name, and select whatever of its 
forms you will—impose upon the ambition, frenzy, or folly of any sovereign so minded ? 
Or what support and protection could they afford to a weak and vascillating king, against 

‘the threats and violence of an overbearing democracy? It is all very fine for French 
Conservatism to have attained a certain respectable position, by seeming to be a buttress to 
the self-supported energies of a man like Louis Philippe. But a weak, mga nced king 
in Louis Philippe’s place, and what would this boasted bulwark be worth? A hen-coop 

might as well pretend to be the foundation of atower. Now, the greater: the misfortunes 
of the Upper Chamber of the French Legislature being in this state of constitutional col- 
‘apse, the greater the nec vessity of making the Lower Chamber an adequate and compre- 
hensive representation of the national will, and of all the interests which, in a healthy 
congition of society, would go to make up that will. Under the present electoral system, 
never a good one, and now perverted by long abuses, it is impossible that this should be 
the case. The present Chamber of Deputies i is composed in great part of the indirect 
nominees, as the Peers are the direct nominees, of the government. It is usefnl and con- 
venient, accordingly, as an instrument in the hands of ministers. It is powerless and con- 
temptible, as a check on him, or on them, whenever a check is required. This is a sys- 
tem, a political machine, which cannot last much longer than the life of the man who con- 
trived and has hitherto guided it. The only choice is between the timely and peaceful, 
or ee and violent, alteration of such a system—between reform and revolution, in 
fact. But let us not, because we express our conviction of the necessity of electoral reform 
in France, be misrepresented even by those who know us least, or suspected of having the 
slightest wish to encourage the wild dreams in which the radical and republican factions 
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delight to indulge. We are no advocates for France, any more than for England, of uni- 
versal suffrage, or of any of the other crotchets which have been toasted at the Reform 
banquets. It is as a timely preventive against the spread of such epidemics, and against 
their ultimate consequences—a French republic and a European war—that we wish to 
see, before it is too late, a moderate and constitutional reform effected in that country. It 
is not the fact of two-thirds of the French deputies being Conservatives, or supporters of 
a not very scrupulous Ministry, that appears to us lamentable; but the motives of the 
Conservatism of many of them, and the defective title of them all to represent, adequately 
and effectively, the honesty and intelligence of the French people. Recognizing the im- 
possibility of creating in France the same description of guarantees for peace, order and 
constitutional liberty that exist in England, we wish to see sach substitutes provided as 
the social condition of the French people admits of. We see no benefit, immediate or 
prospective, to be derived, from the constant violation of a people’s sense of justice and 
sense of honor. We say, if France is to be, what as yet she has scantily been, really and 
practically a constitutional country, let her electoral system, within whatever limits, be a 
fair one, and fairly administered. Let as large a proportion as possible of the deputies be 
the acknowledged, undeniable representatives of the property and intelligence of the 
country ; and we are convinced that the most ultra factions in France will submit to its 
authority, and recognize in it, what all will find in it, a power competent to check the folly, 
control the violence, and punish the injustice both of ultra Monarchists and ultra Demo- 
crats. Opinions like these might in other countries be looked upon as a gross political 
heresy. Support at home or abroad, to obtain fair play for constitutional tendencies like 
these, may in cther countries be misrepresented as a frightful and ferocious patronage of 
radicalism and revolution. But those who libel such a policy in England, have assuredly 
mistaken their vocation. It has long been the characteristic of this country, and long may 
it remain so, that it has contained a political party who have known how to discover, to 
champion, and to adhere to, a practicable medium between the abuse of power and the 
abuse of liberty: between tyranny and anarchy ; between Toryism, however diluted and 
disguised, and Radicalism, however rampant and refractory. It would be inconsistent 
with our position, as faithful representatives of that middle party, to be able to discern 
any calamity in the naturalization of such opinions, and of the temperate advocacy of them 
in Italy, in Germany, or in France. If the peace of Europe be in danger—if war be im- 
minent—the danger arises now, as it did in the last war, not from gradual and constitu- 
tional reforms, not from Whig policy, whether English or continental, but from the blind- 
ness of Toryism in England, which mistook names for things, and could not diseern how 
unworthy its seeming counterparts on the Continent were of the patronage and support 
which it recklessly lavished upon them. We trust the same costly mistake will never be 
made a second time. 


THEATRICAL GOS}IP. 


Iratian Orpera.—There are two events of some importance to record since our last— 
the debut of a new artiste, and the production of a new Opera. Rumor had dwelt 
with great emphasis on the startling powers of la Signora Patti and expectation was on 
the tiptoe. She appeared in Romeo and the town was there to greet her. Accustomed 
as we had been to prima donnas of youth and beauty, some disappointment was felt at her 
évident maturity. Still her face was good, her person though small, yet elegant, and her 
dressing superb. Her first scene charmed all with her consummate acting, while her 
voice, though diminished in register, was still clear, sweet and effective. The opera, 
however, went off tamely. The tenor sang and played so wretchedly as to disgust the 
audience, and his opening air so long and tiresome was to put everybody in an ill-humor. 
The last scene of Mad. Patti fell far below her previous efforts—her acting was ungracefal 
—her dying awkward to the last degree. She picked out a “soft” place with great de- 
liberation, and laid her down with nicest care. This dampened the house at an unfortu- 
nate moment, and achieved the ruin of the opera, in spite of its various merits. Mad. 
Patti was so dispirited by failing to make the impression she anticipated, that she with 
drew to our regret after the second performance, and we fear we shail not see her again. 
This is a curious feature connected with our opera house; the artistes, one and all, seem to 
revel in the most complete independence, and give way without fear of consequences to 
pique, or caprice, and sing or refuse, just as the humor suitsthem. The only wonder is 
that an establishment thus proved to be without direction, and at the rude mercy of the 
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lively tempers of its Italian inmates, manages to get along at all. It is blind luck that it 
is not half the time shut up; but the bad results of such unseemly disorganization is evi- 
dent in much confusion, and in the ill-treatment of those artistes, whose respect for them- 
selves and the public, induce them to submit to inconsiderate abuses of their powers 
without complaint or appeal. We consider it gross injustice to compel such singers as 
Traffi and Beneditti to appear night after night, even when suffering under indisposition, 
and wear out their exhausted organs, when others of the troupe even better paid, are 
allowed from mere caprice to go free. La Signora Patti was engaged for a month at 
$800, sings twice and refuses to appear again. Mlle. Truili is paid $600 a month, and is 
obliged to take all the leading parts, and sing every night, week after week, without rest 
or relief. Mlle. Barilli is paid $500 a month, engaged for the whole season, and has not 
appeared over four or five times in all. 

It is true the public preter Truffi and abandon the others; but if the management was 
not closely related to the unpopular artistes we should hear of engagements compromised, 
or rather we should have never heard of them at all. Our public has been impudently 
trifled with in this matter, and the troupe made up of “lame ducks,” in Wall-street 
phrase, for the benefit of parties concerned. We wonder at the patience of Truffi. 
After singing three times in one week, she was forced to appear on a “ gala night” lately, 
and work her way through portions of three most difficult and most arduous parts. This 
for the benefit of the managers’ credit, and without any advantage toher. The next 
thing she will fall ill from over-exertion, and the sooner it happens, the less serious it 
will be. The next season we shall have another management and a better system, 
when one artiste is not forced for under-pay to do all the labor, whilst the rest pocket 
enormous salaries for doing nothing at all; and next season, too, we hupe the public will 
not allow an artiste so distinguished and popular as Mad. Pico, to be put down by a mis, 
erable cabal, like that originated by the present managers, who, from private motives, 
prevented her engagement, and thrust upon the public an inferior artiste. It is the de- 
termination of the town that Mad. Pico shall be, engaged next year, and her rentreé 
will make her some emends for the injustice she has suffered. We have barely time to 
record the performance of il Giwremento, an opera of Mercadanti’s, which has been 
well-received. The music is original, and displays the resources of a great master, con- 
stant invention, and wonderful combinations, but we are bold to confess it is not to our 
taste. It is French in its instrumentation; too German in science; and not Italian 
enough in melody. There are other faults to our mind; but what have our individual 
objections to do with the public judgment, which has pronounced in its favor. Its style 
is wholly new, and therefore its selection in that respect bas been wisely made. Truffi, 
Beneditti, Beneventano, all covered themselves with glory, and sang and played to admira- 
tion. Each of them rose in consideration by their efforts in this opera, so trying to their 
powers, and praise is universal. We cannot forbear copying a few lines from the criti- 


cism of Baron Tiobriand, in the “Courier des Etats Unis,” written with complete know- 


ledge of the subject, periect taste, and extreme impartiality : 


“ But Truffi is there, and whatever she touches becomes gold. She exalts her réle, 
transforms it, adjusts it to her own grand propertions of tragedian, and in the flash- 
ing of her eyes, the knitting of her brows, the bitter smile of her lips, the inspirations of 
the poet are brought vividly to life. Did you see her listening to the passionate avowal 
of Vicardo for another, and feel how every word struck her to the heart like the blow of 
a poniard? Did you hear her provoke death, set it at defiance by her threats, by a false- 
hood sublime as desperate ; and when her rival is saved by her, and for him, did you 
watch her dying in the arms of those made happy by the sacritice of her life, and 
observe the struggling of nature in spite of will, in that gesture of agony which caught 
at the air, her hands open, her fingers contracted? Mdlle. Truffi isso great an actress as 
to make us forget the compliments due her as a singer.” 


Bowery Tueatre.—The only other theatrical incident of the month is the appearance 
of that universal favorite Mrs. Shaw on the boards of this popular resort. The mere an- 
nouncement of her name never fails to crowd the theatre, which is conclusive proof of 
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her extraordinary merits and the taste of the public. Though in no wise necessary to her 
attraction, which never flags, she has appeared in several new parts. We have only time 
to our regret to notice one in which she has displayed such elevation, and versatility of 
geuius as to startle and delight her oldest admirers. Her performance of Queen Catha- 
rine in Henry Eighth stamps her a tragic actress of the highest rank. Her conception of 
the character is so exalted; her developement, shade by shade, of all its varied phases so 
faithful, natural and affecting; the plaintive remonstrances of outraged affections; the 
haughty indignation of wounded pride; the bitterness of grief, the prostration of despair ; 
these strong emotions, these terrible passions, were exhibited all in turn with such fearful 
truth as to thrill the heart and unloose “ the fruitful river of the eye.” The steadfast gaze 
and unbroken attention of her vast audience told with what exquisite skill the subtle 
actress played on those chords which vibrate in every breast, and “ make all mankind 
kin.” What a performance, and what a triumph. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


History or THE Grronpists; or, Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the French Revo- 
lation, from unpublished sources. By Alphonse de Lamartine. In three volumes— 
Volume 2. Harper Brothers. 


It is wonderful, after all that has been written on the French Revolution, how much of 
interest is annually elicited from the pens of eminent Frenchmen on the subject. The 
plan of Lamartine seems to have been to select the most stirring and brilliant passages 
of that great political revulsion, and present them to his readers in a series of heart stir 
ring tableaux. The actors in that great drama are, as it were, brought before the public 
on a pedestal exposed to a brilliant and searchiag light, which discovers alike their private 
biographies as well as the just proportion of their influence upon the great public pageant. 
Although the work may not add to our historical information upon this subject, yet it is a 
very agreeable and powerful aid in forming a juster judgment of scenes with which we are 
already acquainted. A great deal of new material in the way of illustrative anecdote is 
introduced, which adds much to the attraction of this highly valuable work. Ove would 
imagine, however, that in the history of a party brought into being in the turmoil of the 
French Revolution, that it would be difficult, even for a European courtier, to find mate 
rial for attack on the United States. The poet-historian, however, has succeeded in this 
in several instances. As for example, in the sketch of Thomas Paiue, the author of The 
Age of Reason. That person was born in Norfolk, England, and while he sojourned in 
this country, contributed powerfally by his writings to the success of the American Rev- 
olution. He then went back to Eagland and greatly promoted the cause of humanity by 
his controversy with Edmund Burke. He then became in Parisa member of the Constit- 
uent Assembly, supporting the cause of Republicanism against the rotten and corrupt 
monarchial system. Our author charges this act of the Englishman, Paine, as a crime of 
ingratitude upon Republican America, because Louis X VI. had, to sait his own selfish pur- 
poses, aided the colonies in their struggle against his old enemy; as well might he be ac- 
cused of ingratitude because he opposed Paine in France. The Englishman, Thomas 
Paine, and the Frenchman, Louis Capet, both aided the colonies in their struggle, the 
former by his writings out of pure philanthropy, the latter by men and money to further 
his own selfish ends. That these two persons were opposed to each other in the course 
of French liberty, is a most singular proof of American ingratitade—none but a poet could 
have discovered it. For this, and many other errors, Lamartine was taken to task by an 
American, through the columns of the Journal Des Debats, and he promised to make the 
amende honorable in an appendix. The two first volumes have been published by the 
Messrs. Harpers, in a beautiful, readable-and cheap style. 


Tue Lire or tHe Cuevatrer Bararp, “The Good Knight.” “Sans peur et sans 
reproche.” By W. Gilmore Simms. Harper Brothers. 
Barke lamented that the “age of chivalry” was gone ; and the regret is often repeated 


by mawkish senti:nentalists and unthinking romancers. How oiten do we see the regret 
expressed in the literary productions of those, who dare not look upon human nature as it 
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is, that industry and the pursuit of wealth make men “ narrow-minded and selfish.” We 
praise the “ generosity” and high toned virtues of the “age of chivalry,” and lament the 
‘‘unbought grace of life,” the “nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise,” 
all of which means, translated into plain English, that it was much better to rob the 
peaceful c itizens than to earn a living one’s self. No doubt, where thousands were labor- 
ing to make the earth yield its treasures for the support and comfort of man; where the 
patient husbandman followed the seasons in unremitting toil, that he might profit by his 
industry, that he was more frugal in his expenditure, and less lavish in displ: ay, than the 
mail clad warrior, whose business was robbery. The yearly labor of handreds of farmers 
or serfs was at the mercy of the ruthless robber, who lived in the “ age of chivalry.” Well 
might he be generous and free from “sordid love of saving,” siuce the laburing many 
were but gaining up for the spoiler. This age of chivalry was on its wane, and priests and 
knights had nearly, by ages of continued rapine and plunder, lost even the pretence of 
honor and mutual faith which formerly had been considered an attribute of knighthood. 
Treachery had become a science, and perfidy an accomplishment, as rapine ¢ and murder 
had long been a profession. In this state of affairs, at the close of the 15th century, Bay- 
ard made his appearance, and afforded an example of chivalry in its best and brightest 
days. As such his life is exceedingly instructive in this commercial age, as showing how 
infinitely behind the citizen of the present day in all high toned virtues was the brightest 
and most world renowned knight of the “ ages of chivalry.” After ail the honors and 
laudations that have been heaped upon him, “he was a common cut-purse and highway 
robber—one of those bandits, from whom descended those who are now the nobles of 
Europe. The only difference between these nobles and their progenitors, is, that in the 
“age of chivalry,” the knight, clad in complete armuur, with great courage risked his 
carcase among comparatively reckless enemies whom he sought to rob. His descend- 
ants rob by law entailed estates and special privileges. Nevertheless, the life of the 
Chevalier Bayard is of intense interest. and the volume before us will doubtless command 
great attention. 


Tue Mexican War: A History of its Origin, &c. By Edward D. Mansfield, Esq. A. 
B. Barnes & Co. New-York. 


Mr. Manstield is a graduate of West Point, and is already somewhat known to the public 
as the author of a life of Gen. Scott, of a partisan character, and we are sorry to see th at the 
present so-called history is of the same natare. The military events are detailed, 
doubtless, with that truth and accuracy that the esprit du corps might elicit from one 
bred a soldier, and from whose heart partisan politics has not yet weeded out that patri- 
otism and love of national honor, that a military training might be supposed to have 
excited. The diplomatic part of the story, however, is not to be trusted. As an in- 
stance, page 14, we have the following: 

“ Texas continued negotiation with the United States, with Great Britain, France, and 
Mexico, the object of whic h was to procure the acknowledgment of her independence 
by Mexico, or her protection by some more powerful government. Thus matters con- 
tinwed—a partial war at one time, and a series of negotiations at another—till the admin- 
istration of President Tyler revived the plan of annexation.” 

The object is to show that the United States persevered in a systematic course of ag- 
gression against a weak neighbur, and to further this impressivn, the above false state- 
ment is made. “Thus matters continued,” says the “historian!” which is untrue. The 
United States acknowledged the independence of Texas in 1837. Great Britain did so 
in 1839, and France in 1842. All these had diplomatic agents near the government of 
Texas, and treaties in operation with it. Texas exercised all the functions of an iude- 
pendent power, These material facts an historian! suppresses for party purposes. As 
we have said, however, the military portion of the work has merit, and will command 
attention. 


Wreck or tHE Gripe; With Recollections of the Frigis and of Wallis Island. Wiley 
& Putuam. 


The great sensation produced by “ Typee,” by the same publishers, has, in some sort, 
created ‘a taste for adventures in the Pacific, and among its romantic islands. The present 
work is the production of a gentleman, who, like Mr. Melville, was personally an actor 
in the scenes which he describes, and the interest it excites is well-sustained. 


Tue Prixcess. A Medley. By Alfred Tennyson. William D. Ticknor & Co.; Boston. 
To the admirers of Tennyson, and they are many, the present poem will be exceeding 


welcome. The typography is in that neat and clear style, for which the publications of 
Messrs. Ticknor are celebrated. 
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